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The first edition of these notes, which was written 
in India, haying been sold out in a much shorter 
space of time than I ever anticipated when I wrote 
it, I am induced to offer this to the public. The 
scope of the original pamphlet has been adhered 
to, and all that is aimed at is to give the neijj 
arrival ih the East some idea as to the management 
.of ln*s horses, especially those who are setting up 
a stable’ for the first time. ^ The first edition was 
written in India for ^Anglo-Indians, who ^e familiar 
whh natiye terms but to this, J)eing published in 
England, I have added a glossary of the more 
.ordinary Hindustf\ni words likely to be-^of use. 
The spelling ofi these will be probj^'bly ^ound fault 
with by the Oriental scholar; but I have endea- 
v^^ed to bring it as near^’the sound as ^cp^l^e, 
•^®it\s only intjjnded forepersons in absolute 
ignorance of tie vejfnacular. There appe|iijng to 
be a demand for the book inVihe colcnie^', at th J 
suggestion \)f the publishers I fiaye added a /ew 
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remarks on Australia and Squth Africa. The entire 
work has been rewritten, and th« * matter contained 
is the result of my own personal observations during 
eighteen years* service Ln India and the colonies at 
both military and civil duties. 

JOSHUA A. NUNN. 


liOXDONi ' 

MartA, 1897. 


PEEFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 

♦ 

The following notes on Stable Management were 
originally delivered in a lecture to the Officers, Non- 
Commissioned Officers, and Troopers of the Punjab 
Light Horse, and as they were considered by the 
members if the corps to be useful, at their request 
I have put^chem on paper. There is no attempt at 
anything* beyond tlie most elementary rudiments of 
horse-ke;eping in India, and’, all they are intended 
for is to give volunteers of mounted corps, who haye 
not previoulsly owned horses, some slight idea as to 
what’ should be done for the egre of their chargers, 
and not leave them entirely in ,the hands of 
syces ^d horse-keepeis. ^ 

JObHUA A. NUNN. 

LiAUOBE, 

® December f 189!^5. 
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Stable Management 


FOOD. 

Oram {cliwmli). 

* 

‘•In the uorth of. India, tlie chief food on which 

horses aaT: fed is grain, the seed of one of the pea 

tribe of iilants. It is a crop tliat ripens in the* 

beginning of the summer, when it is harvested, and 

tlic graiiuiihrashed out by driving cattle over it in 

a circle. The dry sta-lks, that are brokei] up into 
•0 

small ^ipces, are used for feeding cattle ^n, and arc 
kn0^ ka “missa bhoosa,” in contfadis|(iDfCtion to 

4c stalks of the wheat submitted to the same 

# 

process, and whi^h js known as “ suffaid,” or white 
bhoosa. ‘The price of gram varies very greatly, 
^acconjd^ to the locality and seaBon, and is a ajibjegt 
^^i^'nmeh speculation/ and gambling amongst' the 
native eommumty. I* have kimw% it as l^gh as 
7 seers (14 lbs. weight), and Ai^low a9 a maund 
(80 lbs. weigAt), per rupee. It alsi"^ varies greatly Jn 
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quality, depending on the docalicy in which it is 
grown and the conditions under which it has been 
harvested, and is native grain-sellers known 
as first and second class gram. Good gram, when, 
a small quantity is taken up and examined in ^thc 
palm of the hand, should be free from sand, dirt, 
qmall pieces of stick,* straws, or other, sorts of 
seeds; in fact, it* should, what is known, in the 
trade, run clean.” Each individual grain should 
be round '^nef plump, as if the husk was w.ell filled. 
It should not be shrivelled up and wrinkled, and' 
^be free from worm or weevil marks, which can be 
told by there being a small round hole fin it, and 
the grain, when cracked, being found hollowed out 
and eaten away. ^Generally the weevil (kirimj; 
will be <pund in the cavity, 45 ut if not, it will be 
fulljof a fide powder. Weevil-eatep grapi canpot be 
mistaken, ^andf denotes tljat the grain ^ is ^ old. ^ 'and 
has befen badly stored. *111 mqst samples of gram,^ 
unless quife new, a small proportion of worm-eaten 
grains will be*found, and this is not of any conse- 
qoeptfe ; but if therefore’ a leHtge number, tjjeje .will, 
be a larger proportion of nusk ^which has 
nourishing prc^erjfes) than grain, and a larger 
quantity will to be given. When a giuin of 
glam is crushed/)etween Ahe teeth it Should impart 
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thcb f!!a.stc of a dry f>ea the mouth, and be devoid 
of all mustiness, which is present if it has got wet 
or mould])i, as it is vfiry apt| to do. In new gram 
^the husk at the point is of a slightly greenish shade, 
tlifct disappears with keeping. It is generally 
supposed that new gram is not so good as when 
it is a few months old; but myself, I ifave never 
seen any ill effects from its use. The only tiling 
to bo careful about is that it is perfectly ripe, for 
natives liave a great trick of cutting*. an4 plucking 
every grain, fruit, and vegetable before they have 
arrived at full maturity. Gram should be crushed 
or bruised, not ground^ so as to break the outer 

husk and allow the juices of the stomach to act 

• 

.on the J^ernel. It should be crushed or bruised 
only, as if ground ipto a fine powder a good deal 
goes to waste. It is sufficient if each seed is "so 
crashed -that it is split in two. Gcam,^wheat, and 
^ll^other ^ains in the«East are ground* by the 
wgmen of the fan^ily between two stones, one of 

which revolves on the top of the other by means 

• • 

of a ^oden, handle^ fixed in it. To crush* gr^pi 
the'^'tones require W be sharper set than if they are 
to griiid any •other giftdn into flouj, Gram^ean be 
got vlady crusl^ed from the Iton-dealor (baniah) 
at^a small increased charge penmaund (80 lljgi.), 
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or what 1 generally i\q is eto pay my ^Imad 
groom (syce) the regular baztiar rate (nirriek), 
and get the women o^ liis fSmily to cnMh it, they 
providing their own mill (chuckie). The onl^ 
disadvantage of this plan is that ic* is necesi^ry 
to weigh the grain a second time after it has been 
crushed, J)therwise it vrll be short, as natives eat 
it themselves. Hut I found in the long run the 
syces would not steal it ; natives are sharp enougli 
to see wl:|pn/any profit can be made, and it was 
not to their advantage to give back short weight.- 
Excellent gram-crushing machines, working with 
"fluted rollers, are sold by several firms ^ in India, 
and are adjustable so as to take any grain. They 
are made to fit into' a box for tra'well^jug, whiciv. 
when in use, forms a stand fo^' the cruslier to work 
oil. They ,are, however, somewhat expensive, and 
although jfcdmLable for a large stud of lidr^es,tare 
hardly .required for a prifvate stable. If, however, i 

i ‘ ' 

expense is no object, they aje ^certainly prefer- ' 

able to ihe native mill, as they arc* cleaner, 

€ • 

<jf grit not coming, off .the stone, a^d each 
individual grain bemg crusned, which even* the 
best ^ative mijls will not Uo. Crhshed grain is 
much quicker dWated than whole, particula4*ly by 
oy horses whos^ teeth are not in good order, and 
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wli« •cannot mastioate tbeir food properly. It is a 
common mistake to give too much gram or other 
grain, thei^ being a p1*evailii|g idea that the more 
JJiat is given the more work the horse will do. 
Tflfere is no greater error ; it is like putting more 
coal into the furnace of an engine that can only 
consume a certain amount ;• the extra qudJitity only 
goes to waste, and upsets the digestive functions of 
tlie stomach. What is required is a judicious 
admixture of food given at a proper*,ti^e ; not a 
••large quantity improperly given of an improper 
quality. Gram should be given in the proportion 
of one pjrt of bran to two of gram; or what is* 
better, one part each of bran (choker), gram, 
tind pardied • barley (adarwah), or oats (jai), by 


weiglit. These can the purchased separately from 
the corn-dealer , and mixed together, •.and ^thus 
^rfnot-be eaten by any , of the ser^ants> like pure 
f^am can be. If |lie hdrse is not digesting his 
food properly, whoSe grains will be found in his 
droppings that have passejil through the jDOwels 


*unaltec^. There w^ll be always a few of^tli^io 
^nci, especially if the horse is getting patched 
barley Dr oats, al the^ husks c£ b®th these igrains 
are ^ry indigestible. If theet^horse Tjegins to 
gel* thin, aiifl fall away in condit}on*as well, it«is 
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then time to take some measures «to remedy matters, 
otherwise no notice ne6d be taken. 


Barley (Joic), 


In many parts of Northern India, especially 'bn 
the Afghan frontier, whole, uncmshed barley is 
used. It '(ioes not seem* to hurt country-breds, but 

f 

with old animals that are not used to it, and par- 
ticularly Australians, the practice is dangerous. 
During th^ A%han War, on one occasion there being 
no other grain available, whole barley was supplied to- 
the horses of the battery of artilleiy to \diich I then 
belonged, A number of them were attached with 
colic, and several died from the irritation caused by 
the pointed awns or ends of the beards to the bowels. 
No doubt horses, and particularly young ones, will 
get used to ^feeding on most grains^ if the change is 
brought ^Ijput gradually, but a sudden chahg^ fi^m 
any on^ to another is dangerous. At the best, wliol^ 
barley is not an economical food. .The husk resists 


the digestive action of the stomach and intestines, 
aij^ ai- quantity is always pawed out; of body^ 
whold. Barley ought, certainly ‘always to be crushed, 
or, better still, parched, and 19irne^ into “ adarwah." 
This is d^e by psbfessioual grain parchers the 
ba,;aar; but sometimes, though ra{ely,*some of the 
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women of the servants’ families can do it. It con- 
sists of half filling a wide shallow iron pan with 
sand, and placing it <iver a fire till nearly red hot, 
A couple\f handfuls of thi^ grain is then thrown 
*iii^o fliers»nd with a peculiar turn of the wrist which 
scatters it over the hot surface, about which.it is 
stirred for a few seconds with an iron spopn or small 
shovel pierced with holes like a fish-ladle. The 
grain Is partially baked, swells up and becomes 
brittle, the* husk'cracking, when it is ^scraped up and 
•lifted out with the ladle, the sand*bAng riddled 
through back into the pan. A good parcher will 
turn out a ‘"maund” (80 lbs.) in a wonderfully shoiifc 
space of^ time, the whole process being gone through 
Vith a dexterity only acquire^ by long practice. In 
India barley usually runs very light, there being a 
great deal of husk.* Boiled barley is a most useful 
^et*for A Sick hbrse. It requires well Tboiling» for at 

i^^tTialf Tin hour, and/the water then •drained off. 

• • 

’ I have known homes drink this barley-water when 
they won’t look at'any thing else. 


.. E#an {dlioTcfr), 

* In^most of t^e lajge stations in India tj;iere are 
flouji^mills in i^hich wheat is ^^ound w^ih die latest 
machinery^ and when obtained from them, bran 
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differs but little from what is ^u in England; 
but in smaller places wheat is ground by native 
mills, and then the bran istmot so clean, Wlien 
native-made bran is Wn over the hand, it will 
be seen tliat them is a laige amount* of ‘nuar'in lb, 
which adheres to the skin like a white powder, and 
which ma^es it much more nourishing than the 
cleaner prepared article. The scales also of native- ' 
made bran are much more irregular in size than the 
European manufactured article. Eran should have 
a clean, fresh smell about it, and the newer it is tlie' , 
better ; if kept long it is likely to get mouldy. This 
is particularly the case during the rainy season, when 
the atmosphere being saturated with moistum, a 
good deal is absorbed^by the bran, and if kept in 
this state for any time will get mouldy. On this 
account, if it is necessary to store bran during the 
rainy -seasoil, it should be kept in tin bdxes. T^e 
inside lining of old packing ceases, in which’ perishaibleV 
goods are brought out from England, do well for 
this purpose, and plenty can be got for a small sum 
in the bazaar shops ; or, if not, any native tin.smith 
will nudve a box out of old kerosine oil tins f(ji‘ a 
small Slim. 
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• Bran Hash. 

It is a good idaii, particularly in warm weather, 
in any coi\|Ltry to give horse**, a bran mash once a 
week, juid i f one particular evening is fixed upon, 
syces get into the habit of giving it regularly 
without special orders. I generally used to give a 
standing order to give it on IBaturday nigh?, for, as a 
rule, thev horses are not required on Sunday. Bran 
has a slightly relaxing effect, that in warm climates 
is particularly beneficial. Bran masit i^ made by 
dimply putting the necessary quantity of bran into a 
bucket, pouring boiling water gradually on to it, at 

4 

the same itime stirring it round with a stick until 
tbe whole is moist and mixed together. The bran 
^jhould only* be damped sufficiently to make it stick 
together, and should not be sloppy and wet. Some 
horses at fijyst wjll hot eat bran, but t4\ey can be 
to by mixing a handful of^vhatgvbr grain 
tliey have been used^to it. 

Oats {jai). 

Oats jire now largely grown over the Pijnjab, 
Northern India, and in Tirhpot, and are scld at 
Nearly Jbhe saftiej pries as barjey. , In the yaport 
town^(A.ustralian oats can usually be obtained ; and 
as good oats* are .grown in the colonies as any part 
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of the world. They are more ^xpensive than the 
native article, and are generally only used for train- 
ing race-horses on. The Indian oat, coimjared with 
the English, Australian, or South Afric&, is a poor 
article, running very light, with a g^eat* cwixolint#*^o^ 
husk ; but if properly crushed, and mixed with gtam 
and bran fn proportions ^of one part of each, they are 
gteatly superior to barley. The oat in tndia is a ' 
winter crop, and is harvested in the* spring. Both 
colonial and Jndian oats are always white. I have 
never seen the black or tawny variety wliich is so 
common in Ireland. A demand having arisen for 
''them by Europeans, it is sometimes possible in 
N’orthern India to buy them in the bazaar; but 
generally it is necessary to make a sppcial, arrange-, 
ment with the grower, as natives do not use them 
as a feeding grain for thbir own animals. Tliey 
grow tbp crop ,round the wells, anil cut' it greer\in 
the strq,w Vs forage for thp‘yrell and plough buUocB^^ 
in the spring, when they are working hard. Arrange- 
ments can generally be made witli the cultivator to 
purcl^se so mubh from him b;^ weight, thrashed and 
defivfsred at your own stable, or else to purchase so 
man^^ acres of the standing crpp as ^t is growing; Isut 
the former plan is the most satisfactory, it is 
astonishing the heavy crop that will be produced ; 
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ind^ an the contrarj^, you will be equally astonished 
bo find with the other plan how light it is. The 
negotiation for the supply of oats should be entered 


into in good time in the spring — say about the 
banning '"6f March — as it is astonishing how slow 


such matters progress in the East, and they*had 


better be left in the hands your head «yce. No 
doubt you will be cheated out of a small amount, 
but you must* make up your mind for this before 
arriving in the East ; but you will l^gve the satis- 
faction of knowing that if you tried t^ carry on 
negotiations yourself you would be cheated out of 
more. I have tried both plans, and found that then 
syce could drive a better bargain for both of us 
flian when 1 attempted to gleal direct with tlie 
cultivator. 


Mai^e XmaMai). 

Although grown all ^ qver India, maiz^ is not 
much used for feeding horses ; but in South Africa, 
where it is known as ‘‘mealies,” it irf the staple 
food gDi^in for both, man and beast. In, India 
it is said to make horses fat and soft, but no 
aninialfin the ‘world does harder wprk than al South 
AfricjJi post-cart horse. In all probability tlie 
reason they ^o \yell on maize is that in the oat-hay 
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forage they get there is a Qonsi^rablo quantity of 
grain ; and although I liave never seen it used, the 
experiment of feeding^ on oatS and maizG would he 
worth while trying in India. In South Africa maizj; 
is usually given whole, but in any 5f tEe* town/it 
can 'be obtained crushed, and it is better to give it 
in this st*te. During tlie Afghan War maize was 
l^lentiful in some parts of the country, and I gave 
it to some of the horses that I hact charge of. I 
]iad it parched on hot sand, in the same way 
as barley (adarwah) is parched, making it into 
American pop-corn. With certain somewliat thin 
hnd debilitated animals it had a marked^ effect in 
getting flesh on them, and all horses cat it greedily. 
In India maize is a Summer crop, ripening in the* 
autumn, when the ears or cobp are picked off the 
stalks. It is stored in the cob, and the individual 
grains knocked. off as required by rappihg, the^ 
against a stick ; but they must be turned over in^tlie 
heap occasionally, as rats and ^nice are likely .to 
cause damage, particularly the musk rat, that taints 
everytjiiing it comes into contac#^^ with. . Hordes have ^ 
frequently been brought to me, said to be off tlieir 
feed, a^d on inquiry,^! have found* tins onlyr to be 
caused bye the grain being tainted by muslKrats, 
and that when •a clean feed^ is offered to' them they 
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dev^unr il raveiiou|ly. .There are iu South Africa 
and America a number of varieties of maize, but in 
India I onjy know of two sorts, in one of which the 
seeds are wtiite and the other yellow, or a deep red 
caioui\"*i don't think that there is much difference 
ill Hiem as far as horse food goes, but each individual 
grain should be plump, and fill out the llusk well ; 
they should be free from weevils, worms, or tlie 
marks of attacks, from rats and mice. The husk 
should be well filled out, and liaise a shining, 
•pearl-like, glistening appearance, and when let 
fall on a stone or other hard substance give off a 
metallic Sj3und. When broken open, the grain insidi? 
should be of a pure white coloui*, and of a pleasant, 
•mealy smelly like fresh flour? If it is discoloured, 
it denotes that it ]^s been wet and fermented. 
Maize can be ^ crushed by most gj^in-crushing 
machines, also in the native mill -(chuckie) if the 
stones are properly set ; b\^ both in South Africa and 
India the natives ;^und it in a large wooden mortar 
made out of the trunk of a tree. 


.Wheat (ghehun). 

Alty)ugh it? is not io be reepmn^ended asJL food, 
still i have seen wheat used when no tfther grain 
could be obtained, and it was a choice of it or 
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nothing at all; and in parts cyf Australia, and, I 
believe, America, it is regularly used as a horse food. 
It is commonly supposed tiiat wheat 73 almost a 
rank poison to horses, and will cause fever in 
feet ; and no doubt with stabled animals in England 
it will do so, especially as the majority of cases of 
this natui^c are from accidents — horses getting loose 
and gorging themselves with wheat during the night, 
or when unobserved. With animus standing out in 
the open ancHworking hard, as they do in ]!ndia and 
the colonies, it is not so dangerous. I should not 
suddenly change a horse’s feed from oats or gram 
'^to a full ration of wheat ; but when nothing else can 
be got, it can be given in a small quantity without 
much fear of danger ; “but as soon as any other grair 
could be obtained, it should be used. 

( 

RiqjB {fthan)^ 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam horses are fed qn 
nnhosked rice and will do well on it. During 
the expedition into the Lushai Hills in 1879-80, 
iq many places nothing .else, could Iw got to feed 
the Ipansport mules, on. Gram is not grown in 
that ^rt of th? country, aud wliat little 'there is 
has to be Sported, and is at a prohiMtiTe pnee. 1 
found that animals did well cnopgh °on an equal 
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iiiixjittre of gram aijd riqe, although at lirst some of 
them refused it. In Japan rice is the only grain 
horses get,* and the paSk ponies of that country arc 
l^dy beasts, and appear to work well on it. If the 
rice can 1be crushed, it is all the better ; and in Bengal 
andT Assam there is no difficulty in getting this d6ne, 
as it is th§ food of the peojpje, and they gtfind it for 
their own use. 

Millet (Jbajara). 

.* The various millets, known in South ^Africa as 
Kaffir-corn/’ are not often used in India as horse 
food, but in the Cape it sometimes is. In India# 
the millet is a summer crop harvested in the 
rfiutumn. , Tli^ seeds are small, and of a dark or 
greyish colour. It requires to be crushed before use, 
as the husk is very hard. * 

<Pal8es (dhal). 

The various species of pulse grains enter largely 
into the food of the natives of India. Two, known 
^us “muijg” and ‘‘uipte,”.or “moaf,”are ekqpllent 
fw *getting flesh on thin, debilitated animi^s. 
They a|e both*small q})long se^ ^f an oliv|* green 
colour, with a very hard husk, and can be obtained 
in ■ any bazaar. , I prefer the mote to the mung. 
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They both require to be well ^boiled to the .con- 
sistency of a jelly before use, and then being well 
mixed in with the food, aboiit a pound in weight ol‘ 
the raw seed being enough for each fee&, so that the 
liorse gets three pounds daily, a corresponding 
qu&.ntity of the other grain being withdrawn. 1 
have seew most excel^.nt results in we^k animals 
Recovering from a. debilitating illness from its use, 
but great care must be taken , that it is boiled 
properly. 

« 

Linseed (ulsie). 

' Liuseed can be obtained all over India. In fact, 
a good deal of what is on the English market 
comes from the East*. Under certain conditions it 
is useful in putting on flesh, and as a diet for con- 
valescents : but care must" be exercised in its use, as 
it contajBS a great deal of oil, and in casei^ of sjgk- 
ness vdtli liver complications, which are commbn in^ 
a hot climate, especially in Ei^lish and Austredian 
horses, it is to be avoided. It has to be boiled to a 
jdlyclbefore use, or, betteir stiy, soak it in qold water 
for some hours until soft, and then boil it. in the 
hot ineatber, ly)we]rer, I pi^er to 'use ei|her the 
“ mote ” « “ mung ” to linseed. 
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Unseed Cake {rhal or IcMl). 

Linseed cake can he obtained in nearly every 
large town, and is thS residue left after the oil 
is expressed; but as this process is imperfectly 
performed, a gobd deal of oil is left — much more 
than* in the steam-pressed English cake. It ’is 
sold by the “ seer ” (2 lbs. w<}ight), but in irregular 
lumps, not moulded into cakes as in Europe. Care’ 
must be taken in it is very likely 

to be musty, and adulterated with mm^rd or rape 
seed. Both these can be easily detected by the 
. taste or smell, leaving a pungent odour and a sharp 
burning taste behind. The best plan is to crush a ^ 
small quantity of the cake and drop it into some 
boiling water, when the sharp toell and taste cha- 
racteristic of the mustard* and rape oil muU be given 
off. A small quantity of^ linseed cake ip .the food 
wilL fatten horses tremendously, but makea them 
soft in.condition. It is one^of the articles used by 
native dealers to fatl^pn horses for sale, and at this 
they are most expert. When crushed it' can be 
mixed with the food, or boiled to malce linsedd tea 
for side horses ; and for this latter purpose I prefer 
it to li^eed, asf* there i| less oil, in jt, the sn^ of 
which sometimes nauseates an animal and causes 

I 

him .to refuse it 
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Black Gram {cooltee). ^ 

In the Madras Presidency and Southern India 
black gram .is used, the Bengal white gram not 
being grown there. Tliis has to be boildUl before use. 
Military horses are fed on it, but it is said that' it 
makes them soft. I have, liowever, no personal 

experience of black gra^a. 

\ 

Preparation of Food. 

In India i^is the custom to damp the food before 

it is given! It should not he saturated so as to turn 

it into a sloppy paste, but just damped sufficiently 

' to make the particles stick together. Grooms 

(syces) generally deal out each feed into a bucket 

dry &om the corn>bin, and then dsiimp it; but ^ 

better plan is to weigh out the whole of the amount 

( 

required for all the horseS, and put it into a wide- 
mouthed earthen bowl called a **naund/’ that^an 
be pursch'ased for a few^pence, or a box, such as an 
old wine case, and damp the whole amount together^ 
then portibning it out for each animal. The reason 
of th^s is that,*if the gram is damped in the buckets, 
they are at once taken away, and, the probabilities 
are, qever cleaned;^ but if t^ey have to behorought 
forward for each feed to be put into them, und the 
owner takes the trouble^ now and agpin to inspect 
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them,^*' syces,” who are creatures of habit, get into 
the Vay of cleaning them before they bring them 
forward. The box, oi; naund, in which the grain 
is damped l^eing stationary, can be looked at any 
ti^ie, • It is necessary to be very careful about 
thisjfc as the particles of food left very quickly fer- 
ment in a hot climate, and get sour, and quickly 

•taint all the rest. As a Ale, about ten minutes 

• 

is long enough to damp grain; and this should 
be done as seon before feeding as possible, other- 
wise, if left long standing, it will getisgur. If a 
horse refuses his feed, it should be at once thrown 
away, and on no account be kept till the next meal,^ 
by which ttme it is pretty certain to have fermented, 

Horbes v^afasing Food, 

Some horses are delicate feeders naturally, and 
take a long tini6 in eating, or refuse* fheir food 

altogether. In the case of a delicate or slow feeder, 

• • ^ * 

^the food should be •given in small quantities and 

often, rather than in the usual soine\^^ rather 
large feeds three times a day ; and the hofs& should 
Be fe^ by hioouself. I^is is easily done in India,%s 
nflkrly^ stables ‘are loose boxbs ; but if the animal 
'is picketed out with oiSkers that are likely to* teaze 
him, he shoiild be taken awAy and fed out of a 
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bucket in the “ compound ” (garden or enclosure 
round the house). “ Syces,” like all natives of India, 
have no idea of the value* of time; and if he 
has his hooka” (pipe), and a friendr to talk to 
about the price of food-stuffs, rates of wagds, affd 
other such-like interesting bazaar topics, he is ipev- 
fectly coijJjent to sit holding the bucket before the 
horse all day long, if necessary. If the animal* 
refuses his food altogether, then it should be taken 
away, for if Mt standing in front of him he breathes 
on it, andr Hx it remains any considerable time it 
becomes sour and fermented, and he gets disgusted 
•with it; whereas, if taken away and nothing more 
given till next feeding-time, the appetite often re- 
turns, and the food* is consumed with a relish* 
especially in the warm weather, if he' is first led out 
and exercised, or picketed 'out under a tree. On no 
account should the feed that has been refused be 
kept (^el till the next Feeding-time; a fresh one 
should be prepared, as in a het climate wet grain/ 
ferments^ and turns sour in a very short space of 
time^ 

TimoB of Feedihg. 

The stomach of the horse is very small in pro- 
portion to the size of hip body, and be requires to 
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be often, and in small quantities. In England 
hunters arc fed four, or even five, times a day. In 
India it is the usual custom to feed three times, 
and gerhaps it is often enough. In all military 
stations a gun is fired at noon, and the midday feed 
is ^ven at that hour ; but the morning and evening 
one varies with the season of the year. >I usually 
give only half a feed in the evening about fi\^e 
o’clock, and the remainder the last thing at night, 
about eight or nine, according to theT^f^ason of the 
year ; but, unless carefully watched, “ syces *’ will 
not do this, as it is the custom only to feed three 
times daily, and “ dastour ’’(custom) is a thing it i^ 

impossible to make a native break through. 

0 

Bolting i!'(K)d. 

Some horses liave a trick of bolting their food 
without masticating it properly, esp^jcially ij another 
is beijig fed in their company. It is a good f)lan to 
feed such horses apjirt from any others, which can 
easily be done in an Indian stable, as th«$y are all 
loose bc^ces, or, if jacketed out in the open, by 
moving him a short distance ^way from the others. 
A smral quaiftity off chaff, gf ass,, straw, o{ what 
is known as ** bhoosa,” which^ is wheat stfaw that is 
crushed and breken into small pieces' in the proce|^ 
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of treading out the grain- by bullocks, mixed in 
with the feed, will usually make them masticate 
it properly. 

Spilling Food on Ground. 

Worses have also a trick sometimes of throwing 
their food out of the bi?eket or manger, and spilling 
a quantity on the ground. Not only is a large 
amount wasted, but when the animal has finished 
what is left, and tries at his leisure to gather up 
what is on the ground, he eats a large amount uf 
earth and dirt with it, which is injurious. The best 
way I know to prevent this is to feed the horse 
on a cloth on the ground; any bit of old sacking 
about four feet square will answer fon^the purpose. 

Grass. 

• <1 

In India hay is not ofte^ seen, and horses are ^ed 
on gratis ; even race-horses are trained on it. This 
may at first sound strange, but Indian grass is very 
different/to English meadow grass, and chiefly con- 
sist 'of the roots and nuinerr, the actual blade of 
grass not being more than about an inch long. The 
best grass is wjiat Is known as "dhoob.” It is a 
short graite, with long roots and suckers, which is 
dug up out of ‘the ground. with a short iron hoe' or 
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trowel, called a ‘‘ kurpa,”^ which is used with a scrap- 
ing motion of the hand, the process being called 
‘'checling” A considerable quantity of earth is 
taken up \Wth it, which ought to be knocked off 
against the hoe^ but as the grass is sold by weight, 
and* the usual quantity a private “ grass-cutter V is 
supposed to bring in daily is^ 20 seers (40 lljs. weight), 
*it is not to his advantage to cleau it. If horses cat 
dirty grass for any length of time, the sand and dirt, 
besides (Jama^ng the teeth, is likely^to accumulate 
.in the intestines and give rise to what\S known as 
sand colic. When the grass-cutter ” brings in his 
bundle of grass that he has collected, which he 
generally does at midday, it should be spread out 
i and cleaned ; ^ sticks and thorns should be picked 
(jut, as they are likeljr to lodge in the horse’s throat 
and choke him, and it should be well beaten 
wjth a stick to get rid of the sand j,nd dirt.^ A good 
plan, is to fasten a net ’between the wooHeu frame- 
.wqrk of a ''charpJ^,” or native bedstead, lay the 
grass on it, and beat it there with a stick,, and it is 
surprising what a quantity of rCbbish wijl fall 
thrcnigli. An old lawn tennis net, if the mdihes 
are noi too bijJ, answejs well foij this purpose. ^Grass- 
cutters are fond of wetting the grass ta make it 
weigh. If it is brought in fresh, and damped with 
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clean water beyond the ac|;iial loss in weighty I do 
not know that it does much liarm ; but it is exceed- 
ingly likely that the water Has been obtained from 
some sUignant dirty puddle, and the buitQlc has been 
left standing for some time so that ffermcntation has 
seb in, giving it an unpleasant smell. It is therrforc 
best to l^ve the bundles at once opened out ami 
spread in the sun to diy as soon as they are brought’ 
in, and not allow the “ gi’ass-cutters^” to take them 
jiM'ay to their iDwn houses. In parts of the .foot hills 
of the Himiaayas hurriarie,*^ or hurrialie ’*) grass 
is obtained. It is not found in ‘the plains, or in the 
rvery high mountains wliere it is cold. It is a long 
grass, running to about three feet high, and is cut 
with a curved sickle.* When young and .green it. 
is a capital fodder grass ; but when the seed is shed, 
and it gets dry, it is unfit for any other purpose than 
bedding,^ as the sjalks get very hard and brittle, *'^nd 
so dry thdt there is littl^ or no nourishment in it. 
It should not then be allowed into the stable for any 
other puij)Oise than bedding ; but being much easier 
to coljGct than* “dhoob”,gras^, the “^ss-putters” 
will bring it as long as tliey arc allowed to, even 
when it resembles nothing more than a bul^dle of 

<» 4 ^ * 

sticks. I^have frequently heard owners of horses in 
the hills complain of their animals petting thin and 
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out jfP* condition, tli§ cau^e of which on inquiry was 
simply due to the bad dry hurrialie grass that 
was brought for them to eat. 

CAurrie. 

Tflis is the dried stalk of one of the shorgiuu 
tribe of plants, which is also known as thq Chinese 
sugar-cane. It is a summer crop gut in the autumn. 
It glows to fi\p or six feet high, and 'is cut ami 
stored by ^ the natives as a fodder for Uie cattle. It 
would to the new-comer appear to bcNf most un- 
suitable article of food, but is full of saccharine 
matter, tasting quite sweet when chewed in the^ 
mouth, so much so that in parts a rough sugar is 
extracted from it) but to look at is like a bundle ol’ 
dried reeds. Animals of all sorts are very fond of 
it, and I have frequently fed my horses on it for 
da^ together in out-of-the-way jjJlaces wl;erc no 
grass ivas to be obtained.’ ]it is not used as^a regular 
hor^e fodder, but it c3[pes well for it on a pincli. 

Bhoqsa, 

^In* t^e East all grain is threshed out by the 
primitive process of putting it a circle and 
driving bullocks round on it, and in this p]focess the 
grain is trodden out of tha ear, the strftw being split 
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and broken up by the animals* ,feet into smail^ frag- 
ments from one-eighth to two or three inches in 
length, which is called bhoosa/' This is the staple 
food of the working cattle, and is also used for horses. 
It is a most important item of the crop, and in the 
rural economy of an Indian village alnaost as fiiuch 
is thought of it as the grain itself. Wheat and 
^barley straw makes what is called “ white bhoosa/* 
and gram and the various pulses <^missa bhoosa/’ 
Both these ath, be used as horse food ; in fact, on the 
Afghan frontier they get nothing else, and many 
natives feed their animals entirely on it, never giving 
them grass ; but although they will eat it, and for a 
time keep condition, it is not to be recommended. 
If it has to be used, and it is possible .to obtain 
any grass, they should be mixed together. A small 
quantity of “ bhoosa” mixed in the feed will make a 
greedy .feeder masticate it. “ White bhoosa** looks 
like badly chopped stra\y-chaff. “Missa bhoosa** is of 
a dark colour, the particles not being straight4ike 
sticks, but' bent abouf, and frequently there are a 
quantity of the leaves of the plant mixed with it. 

Care should be taken that both sorts are not mouldy, 
. * • ^ ^ 
whic^» is very apt to^be the ca^se, as the native farmers 

store it (n large quantities diuing the winter, and 

when the new crop corner on, if th^re is any of - last 
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year^^left, it is what, they tvy and sell. Being stacked 
in the open, it is exceedingly likely to get damaged 
by the rain. “ Bhoosa^” should have a clean, fresh 
smell Jike sweet straw, not be discoloured or have 
any patches of rnould about it, and be free from im- 
purities such as sticks, thorns, or pieces of mud*or 
stones. 

Bamboo Leaves (bans). 

In Eastern Bengal, Assam, and pjftrts of Burma, 
tire green leaves and young shoots of tlie bamboo 
are used for forage. During the Chin-Lusbai Ex- 
pedition ip 1889-90, the animals with the force* 
goji nothing else for nearly eight months. T 
!iad three ponies of my own that were worked 
moderately liard the )vhole time, and they remained 
in goojJ coiiclition., The transport inule8,^which were 
woiked very .hard iudeed.in a very trying nlimate, 
did not fall away nearly ^s much as I *e3ipected. 
The young shoots and leaves are cut with a sort of 
a bUlhook, called a dah,” ^pld care must be taken 
U^at only the young *green leaves and soft 'tender 

ahoots jjre given, the old leaves and the edges of the 
_ # • 

dry stumps of the bamboo cutting, like a razor. I 
have seen some bad wounds on the lips, tohgue, and 
angles of the mouth from this cause. It is best 
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to make the “ syces ’* and “ gras^-cutters ’* pluck the 
leaves off the branches altogether, and not leave 
them about the stable, for* fear of wounding the 
horses. This they will readily do, as* they use the 
debris for fuel. I have seen sonle bad cuts and 
injuries in both men and animals from the ed^es of 
the split^bamboo, which are very sharp — so much so 
that the savage tribes on the eastern frontier use a 
properly split piece of bamboo for a l^uife in skinning 
animals ; aneVthe sap of the green bamb 9 o appears 
to liave a^peculiarly iriitating or poisonous action, 
a wound caused by it festering and suppurating in 
^ both man and beast, whereas one inflicted with a 
dry bamboo will heal up healtliy. Horses require 
a larger amount of bamboo loaves thjin grass. If ai; 
animal is getting 20 lbs. of green '‘dhoob ” grass daily, 
he will require 30 lbs. of bamboo leaves to keep him 
in condition. Although at first horses may refuse 
them, they take to them^kindly after a little while. 

Oat Ray Forage^^ , 

Iq, the South African coloiues grass hay, is almost 
uifxnown. The oat is cut when about half* ripe, 
dried^ and given in^the straw, in which condition it 
is knowmas forage, and is excellent feeding. It is 
usually sold -in bundles, ^wholesale^ at so much per 
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Imndrod, and retail at hotels and livery stables at 

• f. 

so many bundles for a shilling. Some years ago, 
when 1 was travelling in the Dutch part of South 
Africa, in tlie more out-of-the-way parts of which 
there are no hotels, it was the custom to ask the 
owner of the farmhouse where you arrived pea- 
mission to “ off-saddle ** if you were riding, or out- 
.<?f)an ” if driving, for the night or a couple of hours^ 
as the case might be. This was a roundabout way 
of asking if he ‘COuld put you and yo^p’ animals up 
for. the night. When leaving in the Wrning, it 
. would have been a great breach of good manners to 
ask for your bill, but you inquired what you were ^ 
indebted t6 liis head-boy for the forage your horses 
Jiad consumed — ^ polite way » of asking for your 
account ; the number of bundles per shilling varying 
according to the time you* remained, and the accom- 
modation -you hai received; but, notwithstanding 
this fiction, I*did not, as. a rule, find the to^al any 

less than in a regular hotel where you get your bill. 

* -* . * 

Hay. 

0 

Hay, as is known in Europe and Australia,'* is 
never seen in India. In some parts, what is called 
hay can be obtained ; but, compared tc* English 
meadow hay, it ^is at the ^best but poor stuff. No 
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doubt hay of a very tolerable quality can be made 

in India ; in fact, I have done* so, but usually the 

grass is cut after the plant, has flowered, the seed 

ripened and shed, when it is what is kvown as the 

sap being down,” and then it is dry and with little 

nqurishment in it. It is generally also allowed to 

lie out too long after it has been cut in a hot, power- 

ful sun, which utterly bakes it up. The grass. 

should be cut when the seed is green and the sap 

well up in it, and should not be allolved to remain 

too long drying. I have generally found that from 

eight to ten hours of the Indian sun was enough, so 

^that grass cut in the morning should be stacked at 

night ; it will then not be utterly dried hp, and in 

the stack will undergo the process, of fermentation 

^ * ' 

that gives the characteristic smell to English hay. 
There is a certain amount of difficulty in doing this. 
The gi’ass howers and seeds at the end of the hot 
weather, about September, when the ilionsoon rains 
are on, and these sometimes last for days together. 
It is, therefore, sometim/'.s difficult to get a fine day 
to cut and save the hay, in before the seed is shed ; 
an& before the dry weather again sets in the sap liSs 
gone down, and there 'is but little nutriment left ih 
the gras^, It is not a bad plan to sprinkle some 
salt over each.layer o( hay as the stack is made .up ; 
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horses ^eat this cured hay with great relish. In 
makiflg up the stackj a bundle or two of straw, put 
on end from the bottom upwards, should be built 
into the centra of it as it is being raised up, to act 
as a chimney o^ ventilator to carry off the heat 
whiles the stack is fermenting. If this is not done, 
there is danger of its catching fire ; and even if it 

should not heat to such a dbgree, part is likely to 

• 

get discoloured — ^what is termed “ mow-bumed.” 

This chimney ‘can Be made with bundles of sticks, 

bo£tfds, or even stones ; but sick horses w^ll often eat 

the straw from the contre of a haystack when they 

won’t look at anything else, and it sometimes comes 

. in useful, and in any event, is not wasted. The 

s^ta&k should be ^Ut on a foi^ndation of brambles, 

stones, or a mud platform — the latter being the 

best — to raise it and protect it from damage by the 

rains, Whieh at tidies come in a regulai* flood, and 

also* to keep otit rats, mice, kr^d othe^^ vermin^ When 
, • * 
the stack gets down, to the ^bottom, care should be 

exercised in handling it, as iit is a grea^ refuge for 

snakes, and I have seen (^e fatal,accident from 

sffikc;, bite froln this ciuse.* It, then, is a good pkin 

tb make^the m^ •remove the hay in small quantities 

at a time with a hay-Ark, which is*easily^ma^e by 

fastening a couple of short sticks converging from 
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each other on to a long bamboo ; but natives aresucli 
fatalists that, no matter' ]iow ifiuch warned of the 
danger they are incurring, ^liey will not take the 
commonest precautions as to their safety if it gives 
them a little extra trouble. A .^ome what * larger 
quantity of dry grass is required than green “dljoob” 
by weight, the proportion being about 15 to 20 lbs. 
respectively. 

Green Food (Jchawid^ or hhasiV), 

In the s|fring of the year in India it is common 
to give horses green wheat, oats, or barley. This is 
cut in the straw from the time it is about a foot 
high until the grain begins to ripen, a period that 
lasts about a month, or six weeks\in the Punjab — 
from the middle of February till tlie end of March. 
This green food is called -by the natives “ khawid,” 
or *'khasil?* It has an excellent effect on the 
system/ and is what is used by the tiative dealers 
to get their horses intd condition for sale. Too 
large a quantity shoul^ not be given at first, as it 
is likely to cause diarrl^pa ; about 4 lbs. daily being 
suf5cient at first, but it msfy bo increased y.p To 
double this amount ‘if it agrees with the^animall 
Care shqpld be taken that the green food is only 
given when young arid the straw tender, for- when 
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it geti^ripe, and the straw woody and hard, it is very 
indigestible, and a common cause of intestinal ob- 
struction and colic. In some parts green barley is 
given in the«same manner, and when it is young it 
is as good as wheat or oats ; but when it begins to 
ripe» it should be stopped, as the awns or beai^s 
begin to get hard, and not only are they likely to 
choke the horse, but to cauSe dangerous intestinal 
obstruction. Oats can be given much longer than 
barley or whe’at; in fact, as I have gaid, ripe oats 
are cut in the straw, and used as h^y in many 
parts of the world. -The green crop must be pur- 
chased standing from a cultivator, and this is best^ 
arranged through your head syce.” It is sold by 
measurement, a ^iatch in the, field being marked 
out; or else the grass-cutters go and cut as much 
as is required daily, iChe whole amount used being 
afterwards* measured up and paid for at the fixed 
bazSar rate, of, as it is termed, the ^ nirrick^’**^ 

' Green Gram. 

Natives^are very fond of gjviiig horspes green gjjam, 
but it*is a most dangerous custom. It is most indi- 
gestible, the stahkr when green feeing full of a strong 
tough fibre. The sap and leaves have a ^jpeculiar 
irritating or almost corrosive property; and in the 

D • 
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spring of the year many^ fatal cases of intestinal 
disease are caused by it. 

CaiTOts igcfjar). 

Carrots are plentiful all over ‘^Northern India. 
ISiey come on in the spring, and are an exdbllent 
green food. They can be bought very cheaply, 
,and if kept in a cool, dry place, can be stored ft)v 
a considerable time ; but they require to be turned 
almost daily/ or they will get rotten. When used 
they should either be washed to remove the earth, 
or, as in the East this is qufte dry, knocked with 
^ a stick to remove it. They should be given whole, 
or else cut into long slices, not, across into lumps.- 
This latter practice is dangeroV^s, as l>orses are 
thus inclined to bolt them whole, and the short 
round lump is likely td stick in tlje throat and 

p o * • 

cause choking. 

Lnoeme. 

Lucerne^ grows well all over Northern India, and 
although not dUltivated .by the natives for their own 
uSe, they know perfectly well what it is, and feall it 
by tjie English naipe. In most of the towns where 
there aie any Europeans collected together, it is 
usual to grbw it in tjie Government or station 
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^ardeji, IVoiii where it can be purchased retail. 
Some native corps, who remain some time in the 
one place, also grow it for the benefit of the regi- 
ment, and sometimes it is possible to obtain some 
from them; bivt as a rule they only have enough 
for ♦heir own use. Hound the large military can- 
tonments in some places, the neighbouring farmers, 
Tinding that there is a demand fpr it, liave taken to 
growing it for sale, and it can be bought in the 
bazaar ; but as the supply is not certain, it is better 
tg enter into a contract with one of tBp growers to 
supply the quantity by weight daily required. In 
making this bargain it is best to use the agency of 
the head syce,” jas if it falls short, or is not fortli- 
^ coming, he can be made responsible; and natives 
being erratic creatures, it is quite possible that some 
morning you may bd told that there is no more, or 
that the ‘grower has sold his crop to sdme one else, 
pm*haps at even a smaller price t^n you i^rq giving. 

Whenever there is* a well* in the compound, and I 

% 

have been long enough in'one place, I,have always 
grown a^ much as I could for myself. It is easily 
done, and there is no more useful crop in connection 
*with an Indian -stable. In the dry, hot weather the 
difference in the condition of horses that ase getting 
a fairly liberal supply of green food, and those that 
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are only getting the burned-np grass that ig then 
procurable, is most marked. The only difficulty 
about gi’owing lucerne is tliat at first a large supply 
of water is necessary until the roots strike. If you 
liave a garden, then, of course, youohave to keep a 
pj^ir of bullocks to raise water from the well foi- 
irrigation purposes; but if you do not run to this 
luxury, tiien a pair of bullocks can be hired for t\^o 
or three days in the week. The landlord of the 
house has to ^Jreep the well and tlie t^ersian wheel, 
by which tl^Vi water is raised, in order, and find the 
first pair of ropes for it. The tenant has to find 
the earthen pots, or '^chatties,” that are fastened 
on to it, by which the water is raised tip. These . 
“chatties** are cheap things enough, but they arg 
easily broken. I always found that the best plan was 
to provide the first lot myself, and then give a small 
sum monthfiy to the gardener to keep them going ; 
and it saved money in the end. as I found that not 

nearly so many were snfiashed under this system as 

♦ 

when I paid for what were required. If a gardener 
is rggularly employed, it is, of course, jjart of his 
bubiness to look after the lucerne bed; but for^n 
ordinary stable of, s^, four or five ‘animals, an acre 
of luceriie will be ample, and a man exclusively for 
this is not riecessary! A gardener can be got for 
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about •Es. 10 a mojith, but a man can be got to 
come two or three times a week and look after it 
lor half this. I found* however, that if I gave it 
lo one of the syces, that the women and children 
of his family would attend to it, as, when once 
started, it only requii’es weeding, and that the work 
was better done than by a professional gardener, 
unless one was regularly employed. The best seed 
is the. acclimatized, English, or the Cabul brought 
down from Afghanistan. The English seed can be 
obtained from any seedsman, or the Sovernment 
Horticultural Gardens at Lahore or Saharunpore, 
at about a rupee a pound, and this is enough to* 
sow aljout* an acre with, which should be done at 
4hc end of tlie cold weather. If only a small quan- 
tity is grown, it is best to sow it on ridges, as it 
then, no doubt, c^n be kept free from^weeds, and 
the cost of weeding, on ^ an acr^^ or two, ^ is but 
trifling ; but it is an error to suppose that hicernc 
cannot be sown brfij^dcast. At the cattle farm at 
Hissar, in the Punjab, several hundred* aqres were 
gwwn in/ this way, as the cost of "making ridges 
on sitcl^ a large quantity of land would have been 
proliibitive. Ol cour|e, this iuceyie was v^t so 
clean as if it had been grown on ridges,* but the 
cattle* picked it, out from, the weeds when it was 
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l)ut before them. Fresh sc^d wijl have to be^sown 
about every three years, and the crop may be cut 
about five or six times during the season. About 
4 lbs. is enough for a horse, but it is best to begin 
with half this quantity and gradually increase it, 
as rif too large an amount is given at once *lt is 
likely to cause colic. 

Guinea Grass. 

Some years ago this was a very favourite grass 
ibrage to gaow for horses, but lately luderne has 
supplanted it, and, I think, riglitly. The advantage 
of guinea grass is that it lasts through the hottest 
months of the year, which lucerne does not, but it 
requires a great deal of water. It grows in separate 
tufts, and they should be planted some * distance 
apart, or otherwise they will ciowd each other out. 

Su^ar Cane (j/ioim). 

Sugdr (bane is not often’ used as an actual food, 
but horses are very fond of it? and on my visits to 
the stable 1 usually kad some pieces carried after 
me & a baske£ when it was, in season. ^ It ripqfis 
at file end of the summer, and lasts into the winte]^. 
It is cold in long sticks, and ,8hould*be chopped up 
into piedes ; but the servants will steal it, as they 
eat it themselves as a sweetmeat. 
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Turnips (t<hnlffham). ^ 

The ordinary white turnip grows all over the 
Punjab in the winter, and when carrots are not to 
he prgeured, I have used them in their place, pre- 
paring them in the same manner. Horses soon 
learn to eat and relish them. 

Salt (junmuh). 

Salt is required by all animals in a certain 
quantity in their food to keep them in*health. Therii 
ai’e three different varieties sold in the native shops. 
Hock salt (‘‘putter ke nimmuk’*); ordinary salt, 
which is merely the rock salt crushed and powdered; 
and black salt (“ kali nimmuk On the coast sea 
•salt can- also be obtained, but it is not to be found 
far inland. The common custom in India is to give 
))Owdpred salt in .the food, the usual daily ^allowance 
bejng about an ounce. I prefer ^ leave a ^lump ol 

3f6ck,salt in the manger for the horse to 4 ick when 

• 

lie. likes. Some oviaers have a lump of it hung 
by a string to the wall, but* I do not thyik this is 
?^visabl4^ as I have^ known more* than one *iiorse 
^turn a#wind-sucker from getting into the habit of 
licking and playing vjith it. 
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Tonics. 

It is a common supposition, deeply rooted in the 

« 

minds of horsemen, that, when a horse loses con- 
dition, he at once requires a tonic ; and j^n im- 
mense number of these and “conSition powders” 
arb advertised. Tliere is no better paying specula- 
tion in the world than ,the sale of these articles, as 
the majority of them consist of a few cheap and 
simple ingredients, that arc retailed to. the public at 
a hundred percent, their original cost; and the best 
that can be liaid about these nostrums is that sonic 
of them are innocent and do no harm, while they 

rerve to amuse the owner. The action of a tonic is 

* 

to stimulate the appetite, and if the horse is feedipg 
well they are certainly useless, if not actually harm-' 
ful. If the horse feeds, and continues to fall off in 
condition,^ the chances are that there is something 
wrong in the stable management, which should , be 
carefully ‘inquired into. If this only occurs ^ondu 
with one animal, the inference is that medical advice 
is required, but if several are in the same state, or 
it is*>a matter 6f constant occurrence, theii in mqst 
cases a change of “ syce ” is required, and it -will be,, 
usually found bp.tteroand ch^per tfian having re- 
course to *any of these Yarious advertised " cure-alls.” 
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BArses not Feeding. • 

Horses refuse their fcod from a variety of (jauscs. 
It is usuallji the first symptom noticed in the 
majority of attacks of illness, and I cannot too 
strongly urge that in such cases the sooner pro- 
fessional advice is obtained the better, there being 
iKTbhing ill which the old pro>ferb, a stitch* in time 
saves nine/' more applies to. On the other liamll 
horse owners are inclined to get very anxious with- 
out cause* about horses not feeding, and to imagine 
that because he refuses to feed, or does not finish it 
up with a good appetite, that the animal is in a 
, dangerous «tate. Horses are much like ourselves,* 
and we all know that we sometimes do not feel iu- 
elined to do justice to a “square" meal, and that il 
we dine off a plate of ^oup we feel ready for a good 
breakfast 'in the morning. If the horse* refuses his 
or only 'jdays about* with itf have it^ At once 
removed ; at the ncy*t only give him a little hay or 
grass, and the probabiities are that at the next he 
will eat uj^ his grain with a hearty ajipetite. If he 
do& ijot, theivthe soonfir professional advice is caljed 
Ih the better, agi,you may be ceirtain that something 
is wrong. 
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Damaged Food. < « 

Damaged^ mouldy, or sour food, the horse, of 
course, will not eat unless he is very^ hungry, and 
then only sufficient to stay his appetite. Damaged 
grain there is no excuse for, and can only be given 
through carelessness or indifference on the pai*t of 
the own^T or his servants. Sour food, or food thfit 
has fermented, is, with the best intentions, likely to 
be placed before tlie animal, as it is surprising how 
soon fermentation will set up in damp grain in a 
hot climate*’ The food should not be damped mofe 
than twenty minutes or half an hour at the most 
<beforc it is given, and a dirty bucket will easily con- 
taminate it. In the hot weather iii India, particularly 
during the rains, when both man and beast are dowii 
below par, very little will pnt both off their feed. 
If the food, however, is at all sour it ought to be at 
once detected, as Ihe smell is unmistakable. 


Irregulw Teeth. 

Iifr old horses tlie back teeth get irregular and 
woVn in such a fashion that the food cannot be 
masticated and cru^ed, and is nbu then properly 
digested^* The upper jav^ of the horse is wider than 
the lower one, so that upper teeth overlap the 
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lower (Mies at the outside, and the lower ones the 

• • • 

upper at the inside. ]>y continually wearing;, 
the upper back teeth ght worn down more on the 
inside than tlie outside, and the lower ones more 
on the outside than the inside, or, in other words, the 
grind&g surface of the teeth, instead of being hori- 
zontal, is at an angle or slope. The horse masticates 
• # • . 
his food with a sideways motion of .the jaws, crushing 

the food between tlie back teeth like mill-stones, 

so that if the grinding surfaces of thew teeth are not 

loA'el, but sloped at an angle, they bedljpie locked, 

• and prevent sufficient* sideways play of the jaws. If 

Lliis is suspected, the back teeth can be easily iu-^ 

spected by turning *the horse with his tail to the sun, 

grasping the tongue wdth the Id’t hand and opening 

the mouth, while the light is reflected into it by a 

small looking-glass held “in the right. Tliey can 

also be felt by putting one’s liaiid^oii the outside of 
® ^ • 
tii$ cUeek, w^here the outer edge of the iipj^e* teeth 

can be easily felt, flijd pusliing the finger inwards 

and upwards, so as to get on the grinding surface 

wjjen theJhorse opens his mouth, and the angle they 

s 

are sHt ^an be at once detected tlirough the chdiek. 
This is, of courSe, only a rough^method of examina- 
tion, but it gives one a ferir idea of the state the 
molafs are in. If a tooth is broken or deficient, the 
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corresponding one in the pther^ jaw from not being 
worn down will become over-grown and fill up the 
vacant space, even growing so long as to damage 
the gum or bone in the jaw above or below it^^as the 
case may and prevenlang the horse feeding. 1 f 
. it^ is one of the front molars, it is possible that the 
growth be detected from outside, but the probu- 
hjlifcies are that a more careM examination will be 
necessary, and, at all events, professional skill re- 
({uired to set matters right. Horses also suffer from 
decayed teelh; and, in fact, the whole matter of 
equine dentistry is much more important than is 
^usually* supposed, many animals remaining poor and 
thin simply because their teeth » are not properly 
attended to. 

Young Horaea Cutting xUth. 

f 

Youqg horses sometimes have great trouble w^icu 
cutting their teeth, and if they go off their feed 
they should be attended to ; hut this requires .pro- 
fessional .sliXll. 

* Quidding. 

Wfcen young horseo begin tq what is called “ quid ” 
their fooG, it is almost, a Isertain indication that there 
is something wrong with* the mouth. “Quidding” 
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is gathering up a moutliful of hay or grass, rolling 
it about in the moixfii, and half masticating it till 
it gets into a lump or blall, and then spitting it out 
without swallowing it. Sometimes a dozen or more 
of these “ quids ’* will be found in the manger or on 
the stable floor. 

Indigestion {find iiazmu),* 

Indigestion, jor dyspepsia, which horses suffer from 
more commonly tlian the public imagine, will put 
them off their feed ; ^ but this is a matvfer for pro- 
' fessional advice and treatment, and it is exceedingly 
dangerous for the owner to go trying domestic* 

I ^ • 

remedies, I have' had many fatal cases of bowel 
diseases brouglit to me that have arisen solely from 
this cause. 


• Lampas. • 

This is a disorder that m firmly fixed in every 
groom's mind, both ^EuroptJan and native, and is 
supposed to consist of a swelling of infiammajiion 
of*tlie jalatcf, or ‘‘ba1*bs,” just behind the upper 
incisor teeth, do not denjr for a moment the 
existence of such a tMlng, but what I do piaintain 
is that in 75 per cent, of the cases brought to one, 
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it exists only in the imagination of the attendant. 
The popular remedy some years ago was to cauterize 
the part with a hot iron, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that any one doing this shou.ld be indicted 
for cruelty to animals. Lately, the popular treai- 
Bient has been more merciful in having ths part 

scarified with a lancet, but even this is useless. 

« « 

^Where lampas does exist, there is more or less 
enlargement and swelling of the membrane of the 
entire alimentary canal, but the "barbs** of the 
mouth bejjftg the only part, visible, it is popularly 
supposed to be a local affection. Under these con- 
, ditions, it will be readily understood how utterly 
useless lancing or scarifying one sraalh part of the 
affected canal will be. A small dose of aperient 
medicine, or even putting the horse on a laxative 
diet of bran mash for a few days, will do all that is 
required, without^ having recourse to heroic measures. 

Noae-ba^s (fofrra). • 

Nose-bags are sajlly n^lected by "syces,” and 
unless looked after by the owner, ^hey never 

0 9 

d^eam. of cleaning them, so that, paHicularly with 
leather ones, they pet into a ver^ filthy condition, 
and frtquently horses* refuse to eat out of such 
dirty things. Both mongers and nose-bags* should 
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freque^jtly be washed and scrubbed out with soap, 
or sand and water. Nose-bags are, at the best, a 
necessary evil, and if they have to be used at all, 
canvas ones •are better than leather, being mor(» 
easily cleaned. I only allowed nose-bags to be 
used ^hen on the march, or out in camp ; when >n 
the stable the horses were fed out of an ordinary 
bucket, or else a manger, and. even then they 
were pot fastened ^on the liead, but held on the 
ground. 

• • 

Mangers (Jnirlie)\ 

In the stable a manger should be used. 

• an^ Indian stable* one is easily made out of a 
#;liallow, .wide-mouthed earthen vessel ("gumalo*'), 
built up with mud, about three feet high, in the 
. corner. The ‘'syces’^ cah do this themselves, and 
tlie gumalo only costs a few pe^pce in the bazaar. 
J Always had two built ip opposite comens, One for 
food and the other^ for water. If for any reason 
ihe manger cannot be built, or there i^ not one in 

the stable* then the horse should be fed out of & tin 

• • • 

^or ziAc tucket, or else off a feeding- sheet. • An old 

gunney-bag, spf^d out opened ^t tl^e seams, answers 
admirably. The syce ” shoidd hold the bucket or 
sheet •while he is feeding, gr the horse is very likely 
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to knock the first over, or tear the sheet, by, pawing 
at it with his fore feet. 

Worms (Icirim). 

Parasites, or worms, in the intestines cause 

] 

horses to lose condition very quickly. Th6 most 
common are long wliite ones, like ordinary earth- 

• # I 

worms, about five to eight inches long ; and small, 
very thin thread-like ones, , about three, inches 
long. They •cause the horse to become very un- 
thrifty an^‘ thin, the coat being dull, without the 
natural gloss that is seen in health, or as it is 
, termed, ** hide-bound.” The horse is also apt to 
back up against any projection, or into a corner,* 
and nib his tail ag&inst the wall, breaking off tb:* 
hair, and giving it an unsightly appearance. If 
worms are suspected, the "syce” should be in-. 

structed to look /or them in the horse’s droppings 
' <1 * * 
in the anorning, where / the long ones are Inost 

likely to be found ; also to C3^a'mine under his dock, 
where the^mall ones^will leave a yellowish incrus- 
tation under </he root of the tail. An enemg, of 
cohimon salt and water, m^e by dissolving* about 
a t^le-spoonful oft salt in a que^t of luke-warm 
water, generally sufficee to get rid of the small ones. 
The large ones, however^ require medical treactment. 
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which j^iould be left iii professional hands. If there 
are any worms x^asseJ, the litter, droppings, etc., 
should be carefully bulned, and the floor of the 
stable scrapefl and the debris burned, and a new 
iloor laid down. 

Rubbing the Tail. 

Although commonly due to parasites in the ii^- 
lestine^ “ ])articularly the small thread-worms,'* with 
some horses it is a trick; neglect also, and the 
irritation caused by dirt, will often eftyse it. In 
.India it is more often seen in coarse-bred horses, 
such as many Australians are, than in country-^ 
•breds and ^Vrabs. .If it is from dirt, washing the 
t^iil well with soap and water*will stop it; if it is 
a trick, keeping the tail in a tail-case, wliich is 
merely a piece of leather,* with buckles and straps 
to fasten il on with ; or an ordinary rolfer bandage 
put^ound from the tip to the rbot will generally 
stop it. 

Soouring (dost'). 

• * 

Sconripg, or diarrhoea, is usually seen in nervdus 
horses when tliSy get excitAi, ^^nd, as a rule,^dis- 
appears when they get quiet again. It fs more 
comincmly seen in light-coloured, or w)iat the horse- 
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luau calls “ washey,” chestaiuts and blaclgs, tliun 

* # f 

any other colour. Some horses will always scour 
after a draught of cold wa'ter, and with such the 
chill should be taken off either by Jtdding a little 
warm water^ or standing the bucket out in the sun 
for a couple of hours before it is used. If the 
scouring persists, after returning to the stable, let 
the next feed consist 6f dry bran, not “ bran mash/’ 
and this generally stops it. If a horse that is nut 
in the habit ^of doing so suddenly begins scouring, 
it is a mistake to try and stop it too suddenly, as 
frequently it is an effort of nature to tlirow off some- 
tliing deleterious to the system. If, however, the 
diarrhoea should continue persistent, then profes-. 
sional advice should 'be obtained. 
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Water {pant}. 

o 

Horses prefer soft to hard water, and are par- 

ticulai'ly partial to rain-water. Many hprses refuse 

•* ■* 

to drink at all from .a running stream, unless very 

thiraty, and even then will not take as much as 

.is necessary. Mules, which in other respects are’ 

hardy animals, are very dainty and particular about 

their water. Such horses should be watered either 

out of a bucket or a still .pool. In mountain and 

quick running streams there is often a large q^uintity 

of svid *tmd small gravel' held iiv suspension., that 

dinks' to the bottom, in |>l8^es where the cumnt 

rwB slow. I have seen more Ijian one d^th caused 

^y constauUy watering horses in su^ streams,, by 

the Animal swallowing U quantity of such sand it 
0 * 
dbcumulates in large massed in the intestines, and 

causes "sand colic.” ‘If i1\ is'nec&sary tq water 

horses ^from such places for aAy len^ of time, if a 

suitable pool cannot be found whjtjj} the water is 
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still and the sand and gravel can settle, ong. should 
be made by building a dam. 

I 

Times of Watering. 

Horses sliould be watered half au hour before 

*■> 

feeding, or, if this cannot be managed, at least two 
hours should elapse after the feed before he is allo\yed 
to drink his fill. The reason of this is that the hard 
grain the liorse eats is only partly crushed and 
broken by the teeth, and it is in the stomcich where 
it is principally softened before passing on into the 
intestines. If, when the stomacli is i’lill of partly * 
.digested food, a large quantity of water is given, 
some of it will be washed into“ the intestine, and,' 
being hard, and not properly softened, irritate it and 
set up colic. The best plan is to always have water 
in front.of the liorse, so that he can drink wjien he 
likes, and I have found that they t^ke r’uch less 
this way than when watered at regular times. .In 
India this can be easily done 'by building up in.niud 
a wide-mouthed, shallow, earthen vessel, called a 
“ gumalo,” in one corner of the stable, in the aamc ' 
way that a manger is. mode. It should be higlx 
enovgh for the; horse t# conveniently reach it, and 
be kept constantly full- ' 
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Watering Troughs. * 

When horses are watered at a trough or stream, 
as is necessarily the case with military animals, if 
Uiey jire thirsty they push their noses deep into it 
and (kink greedily. They then lift their heads and 
look round them, and many persons think they 
liEfve finished. Tliis is not i^ie case, as thd horse is 
merely^ recovering his breath after his draught, and 
he should not' be taken away until he either turns 
round and will drink no more, or untiUhe begins to 
splash the water about with his nose ancl play with 
it, which shows he does not want any more. • 

* Watering on a Journey.* 

• 

It is commonly supposed that when on a journey 
horses should not 1)6 Watered, but, in a warm 
climat^^s long as only a steady ^)ace is* maintained 
and only a moderate quantity gi^en, it does hot do 

any harm, and, to jtJdge frofii one's own experiences, 

• * . 

oertainly is refreshing. Of course, this n%ust be done 

in jnoderation, like everything ; and rit undoubt8dly 
would bg dangerous to allow a horse to drink •his 
fill and then gf^e him a hardggallop directly ^ter- 
wards; but, in both the Sou^ii African and Australian 
colonies, I have travelled .some hundreds of miles 
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in post-carts and coaches,^ and the dfivers at pretty 
nearly every stream they cross pull np and allow 
the horses to drink a few mouthfuls. 1 have never 
heard of any harm coming from this ' practice, and 
at the^end of the journey they drink far less water 
than if they had been deprived of it while at* work. 
In Norway, the carriole drivers water their ponies 
in the same way, ajid it is icy-cold coming from the 
glaciers. 

Watering after a Journey. 

9 

When the journey is completed, it is advisable to 

walk tte horse about for a short time, to allow him 
#* 

to get cool before watering ; or, better still, and \vhat * 
every practical horseman will do, is to piill up am?, 
allow him to walk the last mile, so that he arrives 
at his stable fairly cool, and *not reeking with per- 
spiration. ^Grooming also will be greatly facilitaU^d 
by thii 

f 

Watering Bridles {Icazai). 

« 

Watering bridles are generally very much neglected, 
'' sVces*” (grooms) never seeming to tUink Jhat thej; 
reqi^'re any care or attention. Tnby are generally 
a mass ‘of rust and dirt, and having one of these 
filthy things put into the mouth, is a much more 
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common causo of horses going off their feed than 
is geherally supposctl. l^iey are frequently thrown 
out on the heap of bidding, and left in the sun 
air day, and*when put into the horse’s mouth the 
iron of the bit is burning hot. I consider that this 
is one of the chief reasons of the sores that so 
frequently form at the angles of the mouth in the 
sifmmer months, and which Arc most troublesome to 
cure. ^The bit of the watering bridle should *be 
scrubbed daily with sand until it is polished, and 
tlie leather-work cleaned with soa|4 (sabon) or 
• dubbing (momrogan) ; if this is not dbne, it very 
soon perishes with the heat and becomes rotten, and 
, if a horse is at all^ fresh and plays about, it break#, 
^the animal gets loose, and a serious accident is the 
result of the want of a little forethought. 


Leephes {jonk). 

W^iaaia” ’•leeches frequently /get into tl^e nose 
* while the horse drilling, especially out of 
jpOiids and streams, and ul^ough they are not 
absol^jitely dangerous, they cause trpublesbme Ijjleed- 
ing, and make the anftnal cough and sneeze, yhey 
are sometimes^ery difficult ‘to get rid off, and the 
best plan is to place ^ome water fn a bucket Tjefore 
the ^orse and splash it aboxit.* The leech is attracted 
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by tliis, and comes down the nostril, when it can be 
caught if the operator is qiiick (inough. A handker- 
chief is necessary, as the leech is too slippery to 
hold in the fingers. It is generally bo^t to let one 
of the “syces” do this, promising him a small 
reward when the nuisance is got rid of, as some of 
them are wonderfully expert at it, and have untiring 
patience.' ^ 

Wells. 

In some Igdian towns there is a water sili)ply la'ul 
on to the liouses by pipes, but. in the majority it 
is obtained from a well (khua) in the compound, 
in these cases a water-carrier QM.iheestv3 ”) has to 
be kept to draw and, carry water ior the household 
and stables, which lie brings in a leather bag ; 
“mussuk,” the small leather bucket that he uses to 
fill the "bag with, being called a “ dholl.” These 
water-jiags should .be renewed twice a* yeai*, as They 
get verj" foul inside if kept much longer, and they 

I 

are only worth about JJs. 2 each. Ver}" few peoifie 
ever^^think of cleaning out the well, but it shojuld be 
donf. at least once a year, a’s it is surprising the 
amount of rubbish, sudi as dead letk'es and vegeta- 
tion, gets into it. The landlord of the house should 
undertake this, but it is generally difficult to get him 
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to do it witlioi>t the tenant threatening to do it hiin- 
self and deduct tlic cost out of the rent. There are 
professional well -clean cA-s in Northern India, who 
wiTl do the work h}’^ contract. As a rule, it takes 
about three days, as the well has to be pumped diy 
hy wot'king the lifting wheel with relays of bnllocks 
day and night, when a man goes down and removes 
ihS accumulation of rubbish Aom the bottoAi. Caro 
should be taken to first lower down a lighted candle*, 
or throw a bundle of lighted straw down before any 
one is allowed to descend, as there is frequently an 
iu*cumulation of foul gas at the bottom,*and 1 have 
known more than one accident from neglectf of this 
B precaution.* Unless I had very good reason foi^ 
Jvu owing tliat the well had been lately cleaned, I 
always had this done on going into a new house. If 
this is neglected, the water during the rainy season 
is apf to“ get very foul, and I have kifown severe 
'^iffbl'feik^fi^llness from-this cau/e both in m<in and 
'animals. 
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AIR AND VENTILATION. 

StaUes. 

Nothing is worse for horses than close, ill-veiitilatetl 
stables, and in India, where they are made out of 
such cheap (material as mud and sun-dried brick, 
there is no' excuse for their being too small. In 
some df the newer houses, stables are made out of 
'burned brick ; but I prefer the oWer onesj of mud or 
sun-dried brick, as the walls are genemlly tliicker, 
and this makes them cooler in the summer and 
warmer in the winter. It ifl also of importance 
that they should not be too low, l)ut of* the two 
evils I should pr^er a small stable -Vrittr a^fty 
roof to a larger one with a low^one, provided there’ 
was ventilation in tlie* top. Every stable sliot^W 
hav,e a good deep verandah round it ; it not only 
keeps off the sun in the suhimer, but is useful to 
put bedding, etc., in during the rain.V. If there is no 
verandah, one can be easily nfade with the flat straw 
screens used by native’s, called “jamps,” and bamboo 
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supporjis. Thfe doorways should be high and widt^, 

• • * 

so that there is no danger of the horse hitting his 
liips or Iiead against it in going in and out. A 
fmctured hijf-bone is frequently caused by horse.s 
rushing through narrow doorways, and a troublesonu» 
(UseaSe known as poll evil ” is generally cauajed 
by striking the Iiead against too low a one. It is 
also well to have the sides oi* the. door-j)Osts rounded 
off* not left at an angle. If there is no window at 
Llie back of the stable, opposite the dipr, one should 
made above the hoi^se’s head, and aiKither smaller 
one on a level with 'the floor, so as to allow the air 

to circulate freely. If possible, avoid a draught, but 

• 

always reiftember tJiat it is better to have plenty of 
►fresh air ^ind a draught than d stuffy stable without 
one, as the horse can always be kept warm with 
extra^ clothing, banSages, and bedding. Thatched 
roofs are much cooler in summer and warmer in 
\yinter than the flat earthen on^ that are gdherally 
.used in Northern Rid^a. Ifidian stables are almost 
fflways divided off into loosfi boxes, the partition 
wjjJlsfbeiHg continued up to the ro#f. I think*they 
, should Jje only built high , enough to prevent* the 
horses teasing ^each other them, as if conj^nued 
right up they interfere with the free circulation 
of the air. If. this cannot be dqne, on account of 
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the partitions helping to support the Voof, a jvindow 

• « f 

should be knocked through in each. In South 
Africa stables are usually sniiply a long shed with 
a manger running down the back wal?, without any 
partitions between the standings, and the horses are 
simply tied up to a ring in the manger witSi the 
head rope. Cape horses are, however, exceedingly 
quiet, and will stand sfcll all day long. They never 
seem to think of kicking or biting at each other like 
the Indian copntry-bred does, 

Chfcks* 

The plague of flies in the* East, fjarticularly 
during the rains, caiinot be realized in , England,* 
and if not protected against them, they Avill almost 
worry horses to death, Por this reason the doors 
and windo^fs of the stable should be fitted with 
‘‘ chicks,” or mats,*made otit of split bamboos ‘or 
reeds, with interspaces hetwefii'^them, which allow, 
of light and air passing through, but 'which wS-1 

t 

keep the flies out. They are not very costly aiticjes, 
and«tidd. most materially to the comfort of the horse. ^ 
If ci^efully looked after, and not lei flap about in 
the wind, they will last for years with a very small 
annual expenditure for repairs. 
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Stg.ble Fjloors. 

• t • 

Tho stable floor sliould be made of wet clay 
Ijcaten down, and left to thoroughly dry. This 
cjin be carPied out by the syces,” and if 
thoroughly done, they will last a good ^ many 
montlfs. I always make it a practice to dig up 
tlic floors of stables in a new’ house, before they are 
occupied, a foot and a hall deep, thoroughly 
renew’ it, and usually it is astounding the amount 
of foul earth that has to be removed., I also have 
the whole of the floor picked up and K)new’cd once 
il year — for choice,* at the end of September or 
licgiiming of October, after the rains have stopped. 
Any mois1?lire should be at once removed, before 
it has time to soak into the flbor ; or, if it has, the 
moist earth sliould be swept away with a broom 
(jaru), made out of ft number of jdiable twigs tied 
together,* and fresh dry earth ^irinklgd over the 
top of it. '"’X supply of* dry po^’dered earth should 
))e kepi outside each stablc^oor in a box ready for 
u«c when required. The ordinary eartU that is in 
tlu^ c^mpeund will not do to make floors out of, 
^although “syce^* will* use it if allowed, as it is*lcss 
trouble to get*' than clay (k^her ke rauttee)^ but 
it will not bind, ancf when trodden on breaks up 
and wears into dust. 
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Charcoal (k/waiie). 

Although it looks Jivty, * powdered charcoal 
sprinkled over the floor lifLs a powerful effect as 
a deodorizer. The ashes of a wood irrc do nearly 
as well as charcoal for this purpose, and can be 

I 

obtained anywhere, as wood is universallyc used 
for fuel all over India. In some stables earthen- 
ware voxels (chatties)^ are buried under the floor 
to' catch the urine. This is an abominable^ filthy 
custom, and should never be permitted, as there is 
no more certain cause of disease. Diseases of the 
feet, such foul smelling, suppurating frogs, thrush, 
and canker, are in the majority of cases caused by 
horses standing on wet, fllthy floors. 

Picketing. 

In the hot season horses should, if i)ossible, be 
Xiicketed ouV at night as soon as it gets cool in the 
evening. It is tho» greatest relief to UTTanimarto 
be brought out of a bet stable» into the open air, 
even if the ^actual temperature is no less than in- 
doovs. ll' the flies or mosquitos are troublesome, 
theenet^ sold for the purpose will keep them off. 
If tbe net is not sufficient, a fire niade out of the 
stable litter on the windward^ side will drive them 
away, and liorses do not mind smoke. It is as well 
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to have a regular standing made with mud, in the 
same Vay as the stable flooring, as otherwise the 
ground soon gets brokeif up and fouL The standing 
sliould be sw«pt clean every morning, and mended 
in the same way as the stable floors are. 

• 

Bedding (JbeeMlh). 

There is nothing better •than clean straw for 
bedding, and it is a great mistake to stint hors*es 
in it. If a good deep bed is given, they will 
lie. down and rest themselves, whereaf^ if there is 
not enough, and the floor feels hard through it, 
they will walk about over it, and far more Will be 
• wasted than if the horse was lying down on it? 
Jhe bedding should be taken up every morning, 
and any soiled straw removed. It should be well 
shaken up and spread out in the sun to dry and 
air, anJi at night, when again put down for use, 
a ^all quantity of fresii straw added to iik In 
Vet weather the bedding oun be aired and dried 
► in; tHe^wandah. All soiled .straw and droppings 
should^ be, at once removed in a jjasket* (tokrie), 
which s^^ould be.. provided for the purpose; and it 
wonderful, if this plan is^ adopted, how little 
fresh straw is requifbd to keep* the horse con- 
stantly supplied with a gjoci bed^ and nothing is 
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moro saving to the wear and tear oi’ the legs and 
feet than to get the animal to lie down at iiight. 
In Australia and South Africa wheat or oat straw 
can be obtained, but in India rice straw is generally 
used, or else the long elephant grass that grows on 
the banks of rivers and swampy places, llcth arc 
good enough for the purpose, only they arc brittle, 
and more is required* than when wheat straxv is 
used, as they (quickly break up. 

Sawdu^ {biirractak). 

In the north of India the deodar, or Himalayan 
cedar sawdust, can always be obtained from any 
bf the timber dep6ts on the banks of the large > 
rivers, almost for the expense of carting it away- 
It makes a good bed if straw cannot be obtained, 
but is liable to stick to the horse and get in under 
his coat if at all long, and gives mlich more 
work .grooming, it is abo more troublesome - to 
remove in the morning; to air, and if any. wind is* 
blowing a good deal getj^ wasted. If used, it is best 
to have it sprj^ad out in one stall and Icjave it 
theye, only using it at night, ‘putting the hprse into 
another during tlie daytime. Any sawdust that gets 
damp or soiled should be at olice removed, as it very 
soon begins to smell badly. 
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Sbaving^ 

Shavings of deodar or pine can also be obtained, 
but they require to be carefully sorted out, as there 
are likely to be splinters in them, and in lying down 

the horse may give himself a bad wound. 

« 

Sand (ret). 

Sand can be obtained anywlv^re along the backs 
of the rivers ; -but It is hard, and does not form a 
very yielding bed, and I should not tise it if any- 
• tlfuig else could be «got. It requires *tp be sifted, 
to get rid of the pebbles and stones it cgntains. 
If straw is scarce and sand has to be used, the 
l^est plan is to put a layer of^about a foot of sand 
over the floor, and a thin layer of straw over it ; 
this will make a much softer bed than the sand 
alone. • 

Horses eating Bedding. 

✓ 

;_^This is a trick som5 horses have, and from which 

» • 

they seldom can be cured. It is generally the 

custom to put , a muzzle (chik-na) on them at 
. * * * * 
•night; but thjs, of course, stops their feeding at 

all. I prefer to bed l^em doWh with sand, sa\fdust, 

or shavings, and leave them* free to feed at night. 
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If a muzzle is used, it should be" a. wire one, not 
leather, as these get very ‘foul ‘and dirty, and inter- 
fere with the horse’s breathing, which the wire one 
does not. 

Exercise. 

In India it is usual to exercise ordinary hacks, 
polo pqnies, and harness horses, not doing any 
special work, twicb a day — morning and evening. 
The length of time they are Out, and the amount 
of ground they cover, is very variable*— in most 

f 

cases depending on whether* the ‘'syce” is in a 
mood to take exercise or not himself. They usually 
ctake horses out on the road to the bazaar, or some 

V ' " 

favourite meeting-place ; and it is not an uncommon 
thing to see a couple of dozen horses, belonging to 
various people, standing about, while their respec- 
tive *‘syce;3” are sitting about, smoking and dis- 
cussing their masters an4 various bcuaar topics of 
interest. Under thfc?g^ circumstances the horses do 
not get much exercise; and mdny a mysterious injury,.^ 
that cannot be accounted for, is inflicted by their 
kicking at each other wliile(.standing about in’ this 

c ^ *1 * , 

manner. If the compound is large enough, it is & 
good plan to xiakd a ring^^vith the stable litter 
and have the horses exercised round it. You can 
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then be certain ’they are getting a fair amount oi 
work*; but a large ^ng’*is necessary, and if there 
is a garden it spoils* the compound, further* 
mdte, horses, get into a very careless, slovenly wa> 
of walking when led round and round in thig 
monotonous fashion daily. “ Syces ” generally lead 
horses at exercise, and most horse-owners will not 
allow them to ride ; but I tjiink this is a* mistake 
and if ^they can ride, I always allow them to do *80, 
If they lead the horse, he will go along in a listless 
fashion, and walk with his head doW, stumbling 
at^ every step ; whe!lreas, if he is ridden, he will 
carry his head up and go in a much mor^ lively 
and collect fashion, and it being much pleasant^ 
^for the ‘‘syce” to ride than yralk, the full amount 
of exerefse is more likely to be taken. “Syces” 
nearly always ride^at exercise bare-backed; but 
they should be made use a folded blanket as a 
pad, kept in* its place. l)y a 4 >ody-roller, ^ the 
anatomy of the native ofl^jjii^is such that, without 
•nny prot^tion, he is likely to, give the horse a sore 
back. They should also only be letlis^ a snaffle 
briSle* as few know iiow to handle a double, one. 
*When at exercise knee-caps should be worn. These 
should be bought froigd a EurOjpean saddler, anf care 
be taken that the top strap is fitted with a piece of 
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indiarubber in the middle, to all6w>of its giving 

h 

with the motion of the lihib. *If there is nc(t this 
indiarubber spring, when the top strap is buckled 
tight enough to prevent the cap slipping down, 'the 
motion will cause it to rub the skin at the back of 
the knee ; and I have seen some bad abrasions, that 
caused temporary lameness, from this cause. If the 
top strap is buckled loese enough to avoid this chaf- 
ing, then the knee-cap won’t stay up in its proper 
place, if it has no spring. The country-made knee- 
caps sold by the native saddlers seldom are fitted 
with it ; and if they are they' cannot be relied bn, 
as generally the indiarubber is bad and perished. 
The lower strap of the knee-cap should be buckled 
quite loose, it being only required to keep it dowii 
and prevent it flapping about; but " syces ” are very 
apt to draw it tight al§o, and if they do, it is 
pretty certain to cut the skin. 
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* Heel Ropes {pecJutrie), 

If possible^ .horses should be left loose, which 
generally can be done in India, as most of stables 
. aia? loose boxes. Sometimes it is necessary to fasten 
them up, such as when picketed out at flight in the 
hot weather or on the march. There are *several 
• plaps of picketing, -each having its advantages an3 
\lisadvantfiges ; but as these generally apply to mili- 
tary animals, I will merely mention those com- 
monly, used in privaSfce stables. The most^common 

plan is to fasjben the hor^e up with head and heel 

• * * . 

^ ropes, to wooden pegs .driv^ into the ^tound. 

Heel ropes- (pecli^riqj conefst of either two ropes 
abbut twelve feet long, ending in single one, 
so ^ be Y-shaped, the single oi^e being fastened 
^to a weoden peg (make) driven into the-grcpund, 
and the two ^Crms to the house’s hind fetloc^ by 
means of leather straps, called “ muzzumas.” These 
straps are loops of rope* covered with leather, to 
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one end of which the heel rope is tied, £^,nd into 

« * ► 

which the hind foot is slipx)cd, being secured by a 
flat leather thong wound round the middle of it . 
behind the fetlock joint to prevent it^ slipping off. 
The strap is then of a fig. 8, or hour-glass shape, 
the heel rope being tied in one loop, the foot placed 
in the other, the thong forming the neck or con- 
stiiction! These, I tliink, are the best form of 
leather foot strap ; but in buying thjBm care should 
be taken that the stitching of the leather is on 
the outside, as if it is on the inside, where natives ^ 
often put it, it is very likely to rub the skin and 
cause a bad cracked heel. Another form of “ muz- 
4uma** is made out of stiff flat leather ^lined ^ith 
felt. This has a slip loop going round it, with 
a buckle on one side and a strap on the other, 
that runs along the centre. The heel rope is tied 
to one end, the foot put into the other, and when 
the stk-ap is buckled tighUy, the running loop is 
drawn close up to the^'^bel, so^as*to keep the whole 
arrangement its place. This form of " muzzumk 
is the usual kind sold ; but it is objectionable, ,a.%the 
edgei get stiff and hard, and are likely to*cut the,^ 
heel,c which the round ones do not. ‘ Both sorts of 
leather “muzzumas** require \o be kept soft and 
pliable with dubtting (memrogan), which “syces” 
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never tjiink ifecessary. I, however, prefer those 

* * I 

made out of plaited hemp or tow. They are merely 
ri band of loosely plaitei tow, about eighteen inches 
long, the hc%l rope being fastened to one end, 
and secured by a string or tape just behind the 
fetlock ; they are much softer than the leather ones, 
and quite as strong. The disadvantage, however, is 
that they soon wear out, bi!t they arc vei^ cheap ; 
in facti the “ syces ” can make them themselves but 
of the raw hemp or tow (sun). They are used 
, by* many of the native cavalry regiments in India 
^ in preference to the leather ones. The heel ropes 
can be made out of one long rope doubled, a “ muz- 
• zuyia ’* fastened to. each free end, and the doubldU 
• portion to a tent-peg. When* heel ropes are used, 
one should be put on each hind leg ; it is dangerous 
to only put on one, and I have seen more than 
one fractured thigh caused by this. •If the heel 
ropes are on" both hind*legs^nd the horse? kicks, 
lie has to -do so ^trjight emo the air, as there is 
equal restraint on both ; but* if there^ is only one, 
th^yiiequal check of the single yope is likely to 
, cause a fracture, If^ allowed, “ syces ” will always 
pull the heel Jopes so tight to stretch the Jiorse 
out ; they should be *^0036 enough to allow him to 
stand in a natural position. 
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Head Ropes {cujUari). 

Head ropes should be fastened to the ring on 
the head collar (uukta) under the chin. There 
sliould either be two separate ropes, one end of 
each fastened to the ring, or one long one doubled 
in the middle, the central portion fastened to the 
ring, and the two ends -to two wooden pegs driven 
into the ground about three or four feet on eaph side 
of the horse’s liead. If only a single rope is used, it 
must, natural^}'', be fastened to, a peg straight in front, 
and, to allo>v the horse to move his head up and 
down, must be loose. When fastened in this way 
hvj is exceedingly likely to get his fore leg over the 
rope and get hung up in it, a nasty wound in the 
heel or at the back of the knee being the result, if 
nothing worse ; whereas, if .the vopes are pegged out 
on each side,Jie can move about freely, and* it would 
be difficult for him to get his leg over them. Both 
head and heel ropes sh^vJld be made of hemp ; the 

r* 

cotton rope used in India for most purposes is not 
strong enough, and soon breaks and wears., out. ^Iii 
l^eshawur and along the north-west 'frontier,, a rope 
is made of goat hair that is very strong, and is 
excellent for this purpose. It is somewhat more 
expensive than ordinary rojie, but with care will last 
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a long tjjme, au\i will amply repay itscll^ Both'hcatl 
and heel I’opes should be* tied to the pegs in a slip- 
knot, so that with a single pull horses can be set 
free when lAicessary. ‘‘Syces” will usually tie 
them in a jam-knot, and horses struggling to get 
loose when frightened very often badly injure theni- 
.selves before they can be set free. 

Fetlock Picketing. 

A method of picketing horses was introduced into 

• tli^^Indian army some j^ears ago, by di^>ensiiig with 
'head ropes and using a short chain shackle about 

three feet long, buckled round one of the fore fet- 

* locks, and fastened Tbo a peg driven into tlie ground. 
• *» 

This was •chiefly done with the object of reducing 

the weight carried, and with animals used for military 
]»urposes, , doubtless fulfilled the purpose, but in a 
private stable* I fail to see its g^dvant^es over the 
, other plan. 

Picketing Posts. 

Whei^ horses ^are picketed outside the stable^ and 
there is space •enough, picketing posts are the most 
X^referable method, aS they allow greater freedom 
thaq any other. A stout smooth post, about five or 
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six inches in diameter, is driven sever^ feet into the 

I ‘ 

ground, so that it is five or six feet above the surface, 
a strong iron ring is slipped over it, and to this the 
head rope is made fast; no heel ropes *are us^d, and 
the horse can move round it as he pleases. The 
post must be smooth, so that there is nothing for 
the ring to catch in, and when put into the ground 
the point should be put^ into the fire and charred, or 

i 

covered with kerosene oil, to keep off .the white ants. 
It will also h^ve to be examined occasionally to see 
that it is net damaged or rotten. The only dran'- 

y 

back to this plan is that, if there arc several horses, 
a considerable space is necessary, as they must be 
far cAough apart to prevent their kickihg at each 
other. 

Ringing. 

In Souths Africa and , the colonies horses are 
picketed by the met?iod known as '‘'ringing,'* tlie 
head rope of one being^sten^d tO the liead collar of 
the next, and so on, till the head rope of the last is in 
its turn fastened to the head collar of the 'first, i;hcir 
lieads forming a ring looking inwards. Colonial^ 
horsf s will stand lik^. this for hours together ; but 
they are very quiet, and behave in a different way 
to the Indian couBtiy-bred. I have- seen the same 
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u%ed in a cavalry regiment of the Italian^army 
* * • 
oil the march near Milan. 

Rheims. » 

« • 

In South Africa head ropes are made of pippared 

raw hide called “ rheims.** They are prepared by 
the Kaffir women out of raw ox hide, and are very 
strong and supple, and are eil^cellent for tho*purpose. 

Knee-haltering. 

, .Knee-haltering is also a South Afi^ican plan of 
* securing horses when turned out to grazt. The fore 
leg is lifted up, so that the forearm from the elbow 
► to ihe knee is parallel to the ground. The head rop^, 
•or “rheim,** is then fastened* above the knee, the 
head being pulled a little downwards. The horse is 
then turned out to graze on the veldt, and when his 
head is down feeding he c^n use his limbs and walk 
at)out as he likes, but as ^oon as he puts up hta head 
to trot or grdlop tlie fgre leg is pulled up, and he has 
only three to go on, and can e&ily be caught. 

Shackles (jSherl). * 

The natives of India us^ iron shackles, ^uch 
like handcuffs, to fasten with a key round both 
forer fetlocks of horses when tunned out loose ; but 
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they Ure not a desirable invention, und in^ young 
animals arc very likely to 6ause*ringboncs. Bu^ this, 

1 think, is on account ol* t’heir clumsy shaj)e and 
being constantly worn, as 1 believe shaoildes made out 
of round iron that shut with a sj^ring were used by the 
Canadian mounted police at one time when turning 
their horses out, and they found they did not chafe 
and rub &o much as leadier ones did. It was found 
that even moving through the wet grass tho steel 
hobbles were polished, kept bright, and required no 
attention, whereas the leatl^er ones perished and 
became hard, o-^d gave constant trouble unless carc- - 
fully looked after. I have never tried this plan my- 
self, for I have found the Cape system of knee- 
Iialtering when turning animals out to graze the* 
best 1 have yet come across. 

PiGketiqg-pegs {maJee), 

Picketing-pegs should b^ made out -of hard wobd 
about eighteen inche^Q, two^ fe^t long; iron ones 
are dangerous. They should be driven into the 
ground in a slanting direction, the point to\^ 4 a*ds 
and ipthe, head away from the animal, to resist ^ 
the strain on it. If there are no teAt-pegs, or the 

4" I * 

ground is so soft uiat there is *no holding for them, 
a hole a couple of feet deep can be dug, and a bundle 
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of straw or a* ci^iiple of tent-pegs tied crosiways 
buried in it, the earth trddden down, and the rope 
])r ought out at the surface. This will give ample 
holSing, and may be practically tested, for although^ 
a vertical pull will easily bring it up, the strongest 
man will fail to move it if the strain is horizontal. 

* Leading-ropes ifiagh dun^). 

Leading-ropes are things that ruin half the horses’ 

mouths ill India, and I never let sucli a thing into 
• * • '* 
the stable. If tliey are used as they wer^ originally 

intended to be, that is, buckled into the ring of 

the snaffle^ or watering bridle to lead the ,hors« 

jWitli, they do no harm; but it is impossible to 

prevent “syces” from passing them over the head 

and then back through both rings, so as to form 

a gag, "and this they hang on to. I aj.ways make 

tli^m use a leading-chain, which is a leather9 strap 

with about a foot of cltaiii and a snap-hook at 

« # 

thp end of it. The Book .fastens into the ring of 
the sndffle, and they cannot well pass - the strap 
over the head tb turn it into a gag. It seemsj im- 
^possible to teaeh a “ syce ” how to lead a horse in a 
watering bridle, and# I find Ihesb chains the Ijest 
compromise. 
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Qrashas and Gear. ' , 

The grooming iitensiLs required in an Indian stable 
are very simple: a horse-biush, curry-comb, bucket, 
some dusters, and a hoof-picker, being J:he sum total ; 

* but only one of these last is required among* five or 
six horses. It is best to get English bristle brushes, 
they last out two of the native fibre ones, and are 
very little more expensive. Good horse-brushes* are 
n]^ade by several firms in Oawnpore, and, of course, 
when a large number are us^, the saving is con- 
siderable if the country-made article is bought, but 
where onlj a small number dre required, this^js a“ 
false economy. 

f 

Curry-combs. 

These an Indian " syce ” cannot get on without, 
and although he only uses it to wear out the 
brush, kill,,after all, it does not do so very much 
hanm; but a bad, iazy m'an, if he is .not prevented, 
will use it to scrape the dirt off the horse with.* 
Country-breds are generally^ very thin-skinned, ond 
feel the ^comb very much if scarified with it, as 

I * • 

thej.“ syce ” is very fond of doing ; knd I am positive 
that this practice in. many cases has to account 
for much of thb proverbial »« bad temper of these 
animals. The curry-comb should never be put on 
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tlie horse’s body .at all, and in reality it is ugpless. 
If it .can be managed, is best not to give the 
“syces” sucli things, the only use of them being to 
clean the brush with, and this can be done just as 
well with the palm of the left hand, and the brush* 
does not wear out so quickly ; but it is the chstom 
to use the comb, and it is hard to prevent it. 

Buckets 

Buckets, can be bought anywhere. tZinc ones are 
•better than tin, although perhaps a little more ex- 
pensive ; one should be provided for eachMior^e. 


• Dusters Unmans). 

Dusters are things that native servants of every 
sort seem. to consume in* enormous quantities, and 
ui^ess some check is put. on it, the number uged at 
.the end of the month will be astonishing. Either 
the old one should 153 prqduced before another is 
given, or else some contract be given to th^m to pro- 
vide them for themselves; but thS former plan is 
^he best; if tlje contract system is adopted, filthy 
rags will be used. ^They aife luckily exceedingly 
cheap, and are made nearly everywhere. 
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ftoof-pioker {sum Idtodm). 

C «> •> 

A hoof-picker can be made out of almost any 
piece of rod-iron, and one should be hung in 
t^very stable. One for every four or' five horses is 
enou^fli. 

Clothing (gtmlaine). 

t 

Jn Northern India, if horses are not clipped they 
require in the winter at least two thick rugs, and if 
they are clipljped an extra one, as the climate from 
November to the end of February is bitterly ^.old;* 
The ordinary country clothing, made out of "mundah," 
.and ^old in the bazaars, called " jhools,** keeps horses 
warm and answers its purpose, and is cheap — a ru^ 
of this material costing about Rs. 3 ; but I think 
myself that it is false economy to get it, and that 
the hor^-clothing made at the Muir or Elgin mills 
at Cawnpore, or the Ege^n mills at Dhariwal,^ in 
the Punjab, although perhaps at first somewhat more, 
expensive, will in the end b5 found the cheapest, as 
with care one suit of this will last many years, 
whereas the country clothing, is seldom much^'good 
after a second winter’s, wear. This qlothing is madd 
in all sorts of colour^, and tu;:ned out in suits, and 
is every bit as good as English manufactured. 
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Country ^blaiikdts ^kumbal) can also be got ; and tlie 
condemned soldiers’ T)lanl?ets, that are periodically 
sold by the military authorities, make excellent horsc- 
rugs. I always think it best to get regular horse- ^ 
. ^dotliing shaped and pieced out at the neck to Uuckle 
across the chest, or, at all events, to have one rug 
like this, even if the rest are ordinary s«iuare blankets, 
as tlie shaped clothing protects the front'* of the 
chest, which the squ^ire blanket will not do. The 
blanket can be used in the daytime, and the rug on 
the Jbop at night, buckling across the che,%t, as leaving 
, this fJart of the body exposed is a fruitfuii, source of 
coughs and colds. Aprons, breast-pieces, and quarter- 
^cords are seldom seeij in India, except on race hfirses,'* 
mid then only as a fancy mattef. 

Hoods (kimnsll/a). 

Hoods with hacks, harness horses, and^polo ponies 
are^not often required; bjit if horses are sensitive 
to cold, particularly if* they are standing out at 
night, they are no doubt a great protection. They 
are q^a4|le up of ]|^e same material*as the country 
“ jhool,^ and" they also can be got to matich «the 
clothing made a^i any of the wqollen mills. In j|jiy 
case it is a good thin^’ to have a spare hood in the 
sjablj?, even if it is not habitually *used, as when 

G 
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a horse begins to cough if at once put on ,a severe 
cold is often averted. 

Body-rollers (jjaitks^ or famkis), „ 

Body-rollers are sold in the bazaar shops of native -* 
manufacture, but arc most flimsy, and I strongly 
advise that eitiier English ones, or else those madt^. 
by any of the manuikcturers of leather goods at 
Cawnpore, which are nearly as good as English 
ones, be used^ although they may at first be a little 
more expenffivc. The couiuion country rollers are^ 
always bivaking, and never being properly stufted, • 
the webbing in the centre of the two pads presses 
bn the ridge of the spine when the roller is buckled^ 
up. There is no more fruitful cause of sore backs 
than this^ especially if horses are at all thin and 
standing out in the open. ‘'Syces” have. a trick 
of pulling up the straps, of the roller as tight as 
possible, and if it gets wet with the dew or raiii. It 
shrinks up, and the tight webbing cuts and pinches 
the skin over the back'bone, causing a sore bkek. 
With a p'roperly made roller the^jpressuce is taken ^ 
on (the^sides of the back by the two pads, and the^ 
we])bing does not come in contact T«^ith the skin at 
all. In any case, if the horsSs are standing out in 
the open at night, it is always advisable to go round 
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the last thing and let the roller out a hole or two. 

• • • 

If country rollers are jiscd, direct pressure of the 
webbing on the spine can be taken off by putting a 
folded ^up duiJter or a handful of straw under it. If 
(he back has been irinched or rubbed tlio roller 
sliould be left off, and the blankets or clothing kept 
in their place by a couple of tapes or»pieccs of string 
stitched to the edge of each jind tied under Clie body. 

• 

• • * 

Bandages {pullie). 

.Woollen bandages on the legs greatly add to the 

«• 

horse’s comfort when standing out on a\cold night. 
The ordinary ones sold in the bazaar answer well 
enough, only they .are generally a little too wiJe 
and not long enough. The bandage should be put 
on commencing from below and finishing under 
llie ki\ee or hock, *ud .not in the reverse direc- 
tion, commenpiug above,, as is often* done. Tlie 
ta!t)es should 'be tied in. a bow* outside, wlat is 
known as the Nownuyket* bandage, made out of a 
semi-elastic woollen material, is an excellent one. 

a 

It sfcrejbches som^hat when put on^the leg, and gives 
,it sup\)ort.'' They, however, are somewhat expensive 
— about Ks. 4 a set — but ^ith ordinary care ivill 
outlast several pairl of country ones. A good 
bandage is made by the •Muir ^lls Company at 
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Cawnpore out of the cotton webbing called ** newar ” ; 
they are very cheap and good, Ijut are not so warm 
as the cotton ones. 

Summer Clothing. 

This is rather a superfluity, and, unless with race 
horses, is not ijsually indulged in, for at the time it 
could be worn it genepally is so hot that the less 
the horse has on him the .better. Usually one of 
the blankets used in the winter is kept to throw 
over him when standing abcuat, or when walking ^ 
back from -work. Drill summer clothing can bo 
obtained at any of the woollen mills in India in a 
\'1arietV of patterns, or a native. tailor (durzie) will^* 
make it up in your own verandah if you give'* 
liim a pattern. At least two suits per horse are 
required, as it very soon, gets- dirty in the warm 
season and requires washing. 

f * 

Eye Fringes Qnakiec^a). ^ 

Eye fringes are absolutely necessary in India, 
and are used in parts of Australia to pJotect- the.... 
cyes^from the flies. They are fastened^'on to the, 
check strap of the head collar with a small tab and 
button-hole in place of a brow band, and have a 
fringe of either J^ather dr cotton cords that hangf 
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down over tlie t^es halfway to the nose, i prefer 
the tford ones ; the*frin<|es are always flat and in 
contact with the face, ^^hereas the leather ones are 
lialide to curl^iip at the ends and allow the flies to 
get underneath. Tlie cotton ones are easier mended 
than the leather. 

. Fly Whisks {vhnune). 

I always give each “ syce a fly whisk to keep 
flies off the horse while at exercise, or when he 
is holding him anywhere. They are very chea]), 

y s 

lasU a long time, and if not provided, the “ syce ** 
will arm liimself with a dirty dustei* or* rag of 
some sort for the purpose. I may, perhaps, ,be too 
sensitive on this point, bufi to see a dirty rag 
flourished' about an otherwise well-turned-out animal 
is to me a great eyesore. 

Cleaning Horse Clothing, juid Storing i^in the 
Summer. 

It never* enters tlie .head of a “ syce ** that 
clothing requires to be cleaned. It shpuld be fre- 
quenjbl y h ung out ir> the sun anci well beaten* with 
a stick, like a carpet is, aqd then well brushed on 
both sides with a s^iiLff clotlffes-brush. If nece.?sary, 
it should be laid out flat and scrubbed with a 
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brush ^ and soap and water, rinsed wt with cold 
water, as hot will make it shrink, and then, when 
dry again, beaten and brushed. The straps on pieced 
rugs should have some dubbing (momrogan) n'ow 
and again rubbed into tliem, to prevent their getting 
hard aiid the leather perishing. Summer clotliing 
should be sent to the washerman (dhobie) to ])e 
washed. , During tlie summer months woollen cloth- 

€r 

ing should be first cleaned, and then folded up and 
put away, some camphor, pepper, and leaves of th(» 

“ neem ” tree, that grows in every garden in 'Northern 
India, being placed between the folds to keef off 
the moths. “^They should be folded away on the top 
of a box, board, or table, or somewhere raised off the 
ground, to be out of the way of the white ants, and 
once a week be unfolded and hung out iti the sun 
to air for a few hours, folded up, and stored away 
again. There is no occasion to waste the \spices 

(I 

that are with them ; if they are carefully unfoldq[l^ 
over some newspapers, the ’ whole can be collected 
and used again. 

Ifumdahs. 

I"* 

If used at all, felt numdahs should* have a plain 
edge^ and not be bbund with celoured tape, as they 
so often are ; particularly Jhe cheaper ones, that are^ 
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sold by native saddlers. I have frequently seen 
sore butks caused* by this tape binding, as well as 
the hair in white horses discoloured by the edge. 
When put on, the numdah should be well pulled 
up ink) the arch of the saddle, particularly in fronf. 
The common practice is to put the numdah •flat on 
the back, and then the saddle on the top of it, so 
that wlien the weight comes on it, Che numdah gets 
tight and is stretched, and^ is a common cause of 
sore hacks and gallhd withers. When taken off* the 
horse’s back, the numdah should be^ spread out in 
flie^sun to dry ; it 'should then be beaten with a 
stick and brushed with a hard brush to get, the dry 
caked perspiration out of it, and to bring the nap 
of the felf up ag^n. If this is not done it will get 
as hard ^as a board, and neglected numdahs are 
certain to give sore backs. If the saddle is properly 
stuffed and fitted to the horse’s back, a numdah is 
not required; the only \ise of it being to save the 
lining of the saddle, and for this purpose I prefer a 
leather one.. 

Urolbmili^ {maliah), 

Grodming^is an art that native grooms e^el in. 
They have infinite^ patience, aijd their long supple 
'fingers are peculiarly adapted for the work. They, 
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fiirthermore, are used to it, for every Priental is an 
adept at shampooing or massage, constantly doing 
it to their own limbs and «those of their friends. 
When the horse comes in from work the bridle 
^ould be taken off him, hung up on a peg, and 
a watering bridle put into his mouth, the stirrup 
irons run up to the top of the leathers, and the 
girths slackened. If there is a breast-plate it can 
be taken off, but the * saddle should not be re- 
moved till the back gets cool. According to the 
season of the ^ear, a light or warm rug should be 
thrown over ‘ the quarters, and the horse wajked ‘ 
about ^ill he gets cool. If there is much mud 
sticking on him, it can be rubbed off with a wisp 
of straw before the bnish is used. Horses should ' 
not be washed, or, if they are, only under very 
exceptional circumstances, when specially ordered. 
It is, however, a favourite t)ractlce among syces,” 
as it saves a •good deal of -trouble: and it is much 
easier to wash off mud and dirt than to remove it 
with the brush, as ought to be done ; they are also 
very apt to use the curry-comb for this purpose. 
When the ‘horse • is cool he should lie gone* oVer 
with \/he* brush, to remove what dirt is remain- 
ing, #.nd when this^ is ^nished the process should 
be repeated with the hands, the palm and bend of 
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the wrist bAing lined for this purpose. If it is the 
hot weather, the groominp^ had best be done out-of- 
doors ; but in winter it ts best to do it in the stable, 
as ^n Northern India there is a cold wind blowing 
oven in the middle of the day, and if exposed to it 
liorses are liable to catch cold. As soon as the 
grooming is finished, wliich with a clipped horse 
can be done in about half an hour, the^ clothing 
and bandages should be put on; and, if it is evening, 
the bed put do^vn. fiven if not worked, this process 
of grooming should take place twice 4i day — before 
•tlie Tporning and evening feetl. 

Wisps and Grooming Pads. 

Straw wisps or leather pads /ire particularly useiui 
in developing the muscle of a thin animal, or bring- 
ing the skin into order when it has been neglected. 
The wisps are made*by twisting some of the’ bedding 
straw togethet into a rope ab^ut three feet, long. 
This is then doubled in the middle and again 
twisted, so as to *forn/ a *flat. pad. Two of these 
wisps are used, one in each hand, and they are 
’altefnately brought ^own with a* slight slap, and 
*dra\^mg mot^n in the direction of the haif, the 
whole body being messaged witli%them. It is sdme- 
tftnes a good plan, if there is much dirt in the coat. 
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lio cover the pad with a damp duster ;^thc airt seems 
to stick to it. This is ^ particularly useftilawhen 
horses are changing their Coats; the hair sticks to 
the damj> cloth, and the old coat is brought •out 
/flicker than it otherwise would be. The grooming 
pads lire used in the same way. They are two 
(drcles of leather about four or live inches in 
diameter, joined together with a strip of chamois 
leather about three inches wide, so as to form a 
pad or cushion, that is sttlffed with tow. On one 
side a piece tof leather or webbing is Pitched at 
each end, sufficiently loose to ‘allow the hand J;0 be 
slipped undbr it in the same way as the horse brush. 
Two of these pads are used, and the skin beaten or 
massaged by each hai>d alternately. Although, per- 
haps, at first horses are fidgety, when- they get 
used to it they appear to enjoy it ; and it has the 
advantage of letting the owner *kaow, if he is not in 
sight,t that the ‘^sype” is* working by the noise l^e 
makes. 

Hand-rubbing. 

If horses are inclined to get .filled on swollen legs, 
the tendons should be well hand-rqbbed for five* 
miifUtes at each grnomhig hour^ This hand-rubbing 
should commence from the lower portion of the limb 
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and be continued » upwards, not in the revers^ direc- 
tion, which is the uiiual practice. The limb should 
be lifted up, and the finders worked with a kneading 
motion behind^ the tendons. 


Washing. 

The feet, mane and tail are the only parts that 
shobld ever be washed, unless specially ordered, and 
then a^ seldom as possible. ‘When the feet an* 
washed, great care should be taken that they are 

carefully clried afterwards, and bandsJges put on, as 

• • •• ^ 

leaving the legs wet is one of the chief causes of 

cracked heels, more especially in the winter months, 

if there is a dry cold wind blowing. If soap igtiisec], 

it should be soft-soap; or, better still, the soa]) 

nut, or reita.” This is a berry, the shell or outer 

covering of which, when soaked in water, swells nj) 
• • • • 
into a sticky mass, that lathers like soap, and hy 

^tives of Iiic^a is used for washing purposes. » 


Uneven. Hanes. 

When Jhe mane gets ragged and uneven, it should 
be carefully brushed •down four of five times »day 
witli a damp water brush, to make it lie flat. The 
lorfg hairs on the under side flexti^the neck should be 
;piilled out, so that the pane is thinned, and the 
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lower jmrt lies in a perfect curve alon:^ the neck. 
Some liorses object, and#, are M little troublesome 
during this process ; but, if it is done gradually, it 
can be easily accomplished. The loijg hairs in'^the 
mane should never be*, cut, unless it is intended to 

I 

clip it ofif altogether, and make it into a “ hogged ” 
mane. If the mane will not lie down flat with an 
even sweep, it can be ^covered with a cake of mud 
for four or five days, 'when it should be remoyed, and 

4 ' 

renewed if necessary. Being dry, it will crack, and 
the pieces cafi cbe easily knocked off, aiui the dust 

it ' * ' • 

brushed out. The mud cake generally hai? the . 
desired effect after having been applied four or live 
\\mes, 

Ho^ed Manes. 

The manes of polo ponies and cobs it is the fashion 
to “ hog'” or cut off close to the neck. It is best to 
leave I the forelock, , as it gives a certain protectijjn 
against the flies and glare of the sun ; also, to leave . 
a lock of hair on the* wither, to grasp with the hand 
when mounting. The best implement to hog a mane 
with is a pair of ordinary horse-clippers, but^ don't 
use a new pair, or they will get speyTed ; old ones * 
that are no use for tiie rest, of the body, do Well 
enough. It is best to sit on the animaTs back wheii;* 
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the mane is|Demg*l\oggcd, and to cut forwarc^ ; tins 
hair Will be cut mudh sr^oothcr, and a neater job 
made of it than when standing on the ground at 

tlic side. 

» 

nagged Legs. 

If the Iiorsc is not clipped, the l®iig hairs at the 
jjack of the legs look very i^nsightly. They should 
be pulled out, not cut off.^ If a little powdered reein 
is rubbed on the finger and thumb, the hair will 
^stiok to it, and come onjb much more? ^sily, and tlic 
legs will have a smooth, even appearance, which can 
never be attained if they arc cut off with scissors, 
jiio matter how carefully this is done; there? will 
always be jagged ridges left. 'The long hairs undci* 
the jowl can be singed off by passing a lighted candle 
under the jaw once^or twice. If the horse is at all 
frightened at tjie candle, he can be blindfolded j but 
tlte operation is so quick, .that generally it is all over 
before he is aware^of wj^at ^s being done. The long 
jia iva on the muzzle and chin can be clipped off with 
a pais oS ordinary scissors. If ^the l^prse is not 
clipped all over, attention to these one or two^fittle 
detjals make all the difference in his appearance, and 
in his Jjeing turned dfit smart, or the reverse. 
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Ttimmin^ Tails. 

The tail should be grasped close to the root witli 
one }iaiid| which is run down so that the hairs are all 
gathered together, and a string or tape* tied round 
below tlie fleshy part at the tip. The tail should 
tlien be drawn out straight, and the hair cut off witli 
a single sweep of a sharp knife just below where the 
string is tied. The blsffJe of the knife must be long 
enbugh to give a drawing sweep, which an ordinary 
pocket-knife jvill not do. / There is nothing better 
for this thaii^a sharp native sword, or ‘Hulwar,*’ as iU 
is long enough to cut through all the hair at one 
stroke ; or, failing a sword, a sharp carving-knife will 
ao, the longer in the blade the better. 'Any uiieven^v 
ends of hair that remain can afterwards be trimmed 
off with a pair ol scissors ; or, better still, by a pair 
of sheep, shears. Tail-cutting imchines are sold with 
an arrangement to fix the hair of the tail with a 
clamp, on which there is • a sliding cutting-blaue. 
These cut the hair off veryt sino6t1ily and evenly ; 
the only drawback is that they are somewhat c::* 
pensive, costing q^bout Rs. 16 in Calcutta of Bombay; 

t * 

Clipping. 

Arabs and many country-feeds carry such fine 
coats that they do not reejuire clipping, but most^ 
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Australiaaq add do^onials do ; and if ilie coat> is at 
* . 
all inclined to get lorfg and thick, it certainly should 

be taken off, for horse^clothing is so cheap that 

an extra mg %can always be got. Horses should 

not be clipped till the coat has “set,” Le, tjll the 

long winter coat has grown, and no more hairs 

will come off when the hand is ^bbed over the 

skin. This is generally ^bout the beginning of 

October^ in Noytherii India. They will genei*ally 

requii*e clipping twice or three times during the 

^Nvinter, or up to the jpiddle of MaCTcj^. There arc 

genemlly some professional clippers in every station, 

>vlio bring their own clipping-machines, and charge 

aboiifc -two gr threc^rupees for a pony, and an*ext»i 

^ rupee for a horse each time; dr, if there is not sucli 

an individual about, permission can generally be 

obtained to have it done by any of the^ cavalry 

regiments in the station. It should b^ remembered 

tliiat horses liaiving just lost their coats will require 

an extra rug that jiight^ 


jOleimiiiii the Sheath. 

The owner must diimself occasionally jiee^*that 
the/horse’s sBeath is washed 4^ut. Syces” never 
think this necessary, and the part gets into a 
iilthy, dirty state, that in the summer months is 
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likely Jbo give rise to a trouble^ine' so^e, called a 

I 

“bursattce” nicer. Somw horSes are very titoublc- 

c. 

some to do this with, and it may be necessary to 
put on a twitch (“kinch mhal”); bjit this should 
always be done in the owner’s presence. 

Light in Stables. 

With a iiew-^:omer, “ syces ” usually ask for. oil 

t 

to burn in a native (Sirtlieiiware lamp (charragh) 
at iiight, but it is a things I never *allow. In the 

first place, evpn if the lamp was kept burning, it 

< 

is not required ; horses rest Ifetter in the dark, In* 

the secpnd, it is dangerous with so much inflammable 

material about. In the third, the lamp will not be 

used in the stable, but tlie ** syce’s ” own 'house. '•'If a ^ 

light is ever required, wdiicli is only on rare, occasions, 

it is better to bring a lantern out of the house ; and 

in India, there is always a* hurwcane-lantern to be 

found in every house. 

« 

Fires in Verandahs. 

“ Syces ” are very fond & lighting tires- ana maJiing 
cooking places in the verandah of the stebl9, but this 
I never alloV, as ft litters the place up with cooking 

I ‘ 

pots, and makes a great mess ; also, it* is danger<>us. 

I always make theln diiTy on t&heir cooking opera- 

I 

tions in the verandahs of tjieir own houses. 



SADDLERY, HARNESS, CARRIAGES, 

AND SERVANTS.* 

Saddles (zin) and Harness {mz). 

Saddles, harness, and all leatherwork requires a 
j^od deal more care aqd attention *in^ India than 
in England, especially during the hot season, when 
the fierce dry heat will dry up and perish all sorts 
of leajhsr ; qnd in tJie rains, especially in SouCherif 
India, where the atmosphere* is so loaded with 
moisture that leather, put on one side and neglected 
for a very few days, sogn becomes covered with 
mildew. There are no saddle room§ in Indian 
staJales, and it* is usual to kee^ them in a corner 
• of a room in the«hous^ on a wooden saddle-stand, 
called by natives a “ghorra" horse. In the rains, a 
pan J)rasier.of burning charcoal should be kept in 
Jthe room, for a few Hours daily, if there is i^pt a 
fire-place. Saddles are cleaued^s^ the same wa3^as 
in ]£ng]nnd, and exedSent saddle soap and dubbing 
IS made by the North-wes^ Province Soap Works 

H 
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at Meejut, and can be obtained almost^ anywhere. If 
this is not used, the syces '* ean always make up 
dubbing of their own, called “ morarogan.” Some 
people give their head ‘‘syce’* a monthly allow- 
ance to provide dubbing, soap, bathbrick, oil, etc.; 
but as they frequently put lime and bleaching 
materials with it, I prefer to buy it mj^self, and let 
them get the other articles. They require a chamoise 
leather and a burnisher for steel-work, but one of 
each will do for a stable of half a dozen horses, 
and very good country-nfade leathers (sabur) can 
be got for frcun one to one and a half rupees/ The 
soap is put on to and rubbed into leather-work 
with, the hands; but the great fault they, have is 
that they will put on too much, and won’t worl<> 
it in enough, and one’s breeches and hands will 
get into a great mess. 

paddle UoYers Q>uk bund). 

A sheet, made out of a description of coarse country • 
cloth (karwah), is ileceasary for each -saddle or set 
of harness, to wrap it up in, and keep the dust and 
dirt off. ]|i should be sufidciently large to wrap the 

f * ' * j 

saddle up in completelj, and in the summer the 
“syce” can brin^ it “with hiiu to act as a hdrse- 
cloth to throw over the qi^rters when standing abodt.* 
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These saddle-^edta can be made by any taifcor in a 
few lioiirs. • 

• Bridles. 

Ihidles,* double (dahna), snaffle (kazai), can b^ 
Iiiing up - on tlie walls, but a piece of clotli or a 
few sheets of paper should be fastened up behind 
them ; and they should be frequently taken down 
if not in daily use, as the white ants are most 
destructive. It is best lo have one or two extra 
^iaddle-stahds made with pegs on^ 4hem, and to 
“hang •the bridles on them in the ididdle of the 
room, away from the walls. This may be a little 
more expensive, but a saddle-stand can be bipught 
for Us. 5 tRat will' hold a couple of dozen bridles, 
worth Its. 20 apiece. At one time plated bits were 
used in India, but I think steel ones are the best. 
“ Syce^” never can* tell *the difference, and I have 
more than once found a* plated bit being indus- 
triously scrubbed and polished with sand. 

Harness. 

* Unless ^particularly desired, brpjvn harness with 
•brass mounts is the best — for India, atjMl events — 
for pony-harness, and it class of anwa'l 

t^at ia generally i^d in an dp-countiy station, 
one ** syce** in a hundred kngws how to clean 
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black Jiarness properly, and if this is not done 
nothing looks worse, whereas afenost any native can 
clean brown leather after a fashion, and even if it 
does not stand close inspection, it will pass muster 
at a little distance. Fairly good brown harhess is 
made out of country leather, and it does well 
enough for rouj»h work, but it never has the finish 
of English. Country leather reins and country 
bits should never be used; they are not reliable, 
and are most dangerous ; these should always be 
English. 


Carriages. 

> TI'6 ordinary two-wheeled pony-trap or ^dogcart, 
used in an up-couiitiy Indian station, is best var- 
nished, not painted. The hot weather ruins paint, 
and, unless in some of the very large towns, it is 
nearly impossible to get them properly repainted 
again.^ Any native workman can, however, vami,sh 
a trap with white or copal varnish. . llefbre allowing 
new varnish to be pht on, tlie trap should be pro- 
duced for inspection with the old scraped off, as it 
is a' favouri^te trick to daub new varnish over the ^ 
old, when cannot properly set, antf the first hot 
sun cracks and bljisteife it. fe the hot weather a 
large eartlien basin, called a ‘‘naund,” should Ue 
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kept full of \fateV .under the carriage in tha coach- 
house?; the •evaporatSoii (if the water will keep the 
woodwork moist, and prevent its cracking with the 
heat. A maljjjing made of the fibres of the ''khus 
khus,”* or lemon grass, should also be put^ round 
the nave* of tlie wheel, and kept wet, for the same 
purpose, as it is exceedingly likely to crack with 
the* heat. The shafts of thg trap should not be left 
resting, on the ground, as they will warp and bend; 
they should be supportecl either by a wooden trestle, 
J or .else by a couple of ropes from tlife beams of the 
roof.* The whip, when not in use, should be hung 
by a string at the upper part to a nail in the wall, 
and a weight, sucli as a brick, tied to the butf eiid 
to keep it straight ; otherwise, in a very short time, 
it will get crobked. 

Servants. 

^Indian “syces’* are diflfereivt to English gfooms, 
as the new arrjval will soon find. They have 
peculiar cufetoms of their own, which, like all 
.Orientjpls^ they .cling to tenaciously, and will not 
^ give up. If they are understood th^' at’e jsasily 
managed, an! work well ;• if not, the horse- 
oWner’s life is a fc«^den t^J^im^ for no European 
’ ^.an overcome the passive»resistance of the Oriental. 
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In tlie^ first place, I never let any -of the house 
servants interfere with tlui stable. Many persons, 
particularly those new to the country, do everything 
through their head ^servant, or “ beper ” ; but I 
make him stick to his own work, which is the control 
of the house and the house servants. 1 ‘pick out 
one of the best and sharpest of the “ syce^,” chang- 
ing him lill I get a good man, making him the 
head or “jemedar syce,** and paying him a rupee 
a month more wages than the rest; and he is re- 
sponsible for everything connected with the horses;*,^ 
and any small bills I pay to him, and him Alone. 
The wages I pay myself to each man regularly on 
the seventh of the month, for the month previously. 

I never lift my hand to a servant, or fine him under 
any pretext, as the fine will only bennacle up out 
of the horse’s grain, but, if fault has to be found, 
I do so in the presence of the head man*; on the 
second occasion a warning] is given, . and on tlje 
third the ofiender is dismissed on the spot. I 
always keep a ** syce and a “ grass-cutter ” for each 
horse. It is possible to get a “ syce ’* and two grass- 
cutters*’., to look after two horses, by paying the 
“ syce ** a rujiee a month more ; but the arrangement 
is liot satisfactory,., although «any do it. If tlie 
“ syce ** gets ill, which they often do, there is no one. 
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• j 

to do his woik, whereas, if there is a man to each 
• * 
horsey they^ will ai^rang^ the extra work among 

themselves. In Northern India “syces” and “grass- 

cutters ” should be ];)rovided^ with warm woollen 

clothes iii the winter. An excellent cloth for 

the purpose is made by the various woollen mills, 

and at most of them servant’s clothes can be 

bought ready made up; but it is*best to give the 

men the materials and let^them get them made uji 
• • 
themselves, otherwise there is certain to be sojne- 

P thing wrong with them. * A “syce’s ’J coat costs about 
Rs. *4, and a “ grass-cutter’s,” which *13 made out of 
a coarse blanketing, Es. 3; and these coate should 
last for two winters’ wear. In addition, I used to 
. give each Yuan a* “ coolie ” h^^-nket that cost *Ks. 3, 
and which three winters; and, if they 

had to go out much into camp, such as taking 
liorse^ ©ut to meet mb on shooting or • pig-stick- 
ing expeditions, a pair of woolleif leg-bajjidages, 
*or “ putties.” It is a mistake not to give servants 
warm clothes, and a ^alde economy, as, if they are 
not properly protected against the cold, which is 
vejPy^ severe in Northern India/ they are everlast- 
’ ingly getting fever ; and 1 know no greater ituisance 
^an having your head inaior i>id up for two or^three 
^ ' days'at a stretch. In^hCflSecond place, if they have 
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not warm clothes themselves, you never tell if 
in the night tlt^y will not^^takei the clot|iing off the 
horses to wrap themselves up in. A constant source 
of squabbling amongst Indian servants is the allot- 
ment of their huts or houses. In the older Indian 
bungalows there is usually enough of both these and 
stabling, but in the newer ones there is njt. It is 
best, however, not to listen to any such complaints, 
and somehow the disputants settle the knotty point 
themselves. Every now and again it is advisable 
to see who is iiying in your compound, as a most ^ 

- ij 

enormous number of relations will turn up, whb are 
known us brothers (bhai) ; and if you don't look 
out, ypu will find you are giving shelter qp your 
premises to several hundred individuals. Indian ser- 
vants are always asking leave to atte^id tveddings, 
funerals, and religious ceremopies ; and I always 
allow them to go, provided soifie arrangement is 
made to carry on their wdrk. They, are clannis^j 
in the extreme, and a substitute was always forth- 
coming. In the hills “ glass-cutters ” are not re- 
quired, as grass can be bought in the bazaaf s. ^ The 
country people look on the sale of this as a vested 
right, dnd naturally resent any outsider^cuttirig it or 
intei^ering with tfeei^ ahd, if.^hey do, there is pretty 
certain to be a disturbance and unpleasantness. If 
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grass-cutters*” ayq preferred to purchasing t\\e daily 
supply, local hillrneii^ should be employed, who will 
arrange the matter with their neighbours, and not 
men brought up from the plains of India. In most 
liill stations passes or licences have to be obtained 
to cut grtiss. In every Indian station there is an 
official price-list of country produce published, and 
shehld any dispute arise as to the rates charged, it 
is as wpll to obtain it from the native magistrate 
(tehsildar), whose decision in such matters is usually 
‘ aegepted as final, and wliich generally saves an im- 
"“mensfe amount of trouble. * 
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SHOEING. 

Shoeing (jid!, bwuiie). 

$ 

Shoeing is a subject on which a volume might 

• r 

bot written of itself, far beyond the scope of this 
little work, an/i for further information on the* 
art I would Vefer the reader to the treatises by^ 
Wr. Flemming and W. Hunting, Esq. ; but as both 
these, deal with European practice, I will only 
mention a few differeiMses in the art as performed by • 
the native smith, or “nal bund/' Jn most laige 
military stations where there, are European troops, 
permission can generally be obtained to have horses 
shod at the regimental forge, but in out-of-the-way 
places the native artist has to be employed. All 
horses require shoeing at least once a. month, and 
some oftener, as with some the horn grows* quicker 
than others, and the hoof requires to be shortened 
oftenAr. In these cases, if the sliodr is nbt worn " 
outsat the toe, j^t ctin fee rqnl^ced after the foot^is 
shortened ; this is what me English smith calls 
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remove,” the «atwe “ khol bundi.” It is advisable 
after work ip lift up# the foot and Idbk if the shoes 

* (nal) have shifted or not, also to examine the clench 

or J)oint of the nail (preg) whei^e it has been turned 

over, aS it'sometimes gets turned up and sticks oiit. 

• 0 
If this happens on the inside of the lioof it is likely 

to cut the opposite fetlock (mawali lagna), and make 

a bad -wound that may leave a permanent scar or 

blemish. Some horses, frmn bad formation, move 

their limbs so closely together that they always rub 

the fetlock joints when they move. , This sometimes 

"can fee corrected by what is known *as a brushing 

shoe ; but some badly-shaped animals will always do 

it, no matter what sort of shoe is put on. Various 

'• • • 

■ forms of pads or brushing boots are sold to prevent 
this and protect the part ; but, in my opinion, what 
is known as the Iri^i boot is the best. It consists 
of a thick piece o? blanket, or “ mundah,” about six 
'inches wide ^nd the length of^the cifcumferonce ot 

• the leg. This is fastened round the fetlock with a 
tape or string so that tlie'^nds'are in the middle line 
of the le" behind, the upper half being doubled over 
tlie%tring so that there are two •thicknesses ta pro- 
tect the fetlock joint. I have found this fa/ better 
than the more elah*^^te ftonir iyg.nces sold; *it is 

, cheap — any one can ^u a few minutes— it 
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does nQt collect mud and dirt lik© the'others do, and 
it does not become hard like thtse boots, made 'out of 
leather, which, unless carefully looked to and kept 
soft with soap (sabon) or dubbing (ipomrogan), are 
liable to cut horses badly. The only care requi^red 
in putting on the Irish boot is not to tie it' too tight, 
or the tapes nia^ cut the skin. Some pieces of horn 
hanging loose, that are being cast off from the f ole 
and frog in the natuml process of growth, are often 
seen. These are very likely to collect dirt and 
moisture, and •if they do they should be removed, 
but otherwise *be left alone. They can generally be 
pulled bff with the fingers, a piece of stick, or the 
liQof-Bicker. As a rule, in the plains of India the 
majority of horses do not require shoes on their hind 
feet, unless the roads are mended with st6ne, or the 


climate is very damp and the horn gets soft. In the 
rainy season, if much work is being done, they per- 
haps then require sl^oeing’’ behind, but in the dr^ 
season the majority go just as well \Yithout. In the * 
hills, where the path% are* rocky and stony, horses. 


of course, require shoeing behind, Unjifee the 
European* the native smith shoes what is called 
cold,^ that is, he has a. number of shoes in sizes 
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without heating Jit. Native shoes are generally 
perfectly plain, i.e, |lat qp both si(Jcs, and, unless 
■ specially made, are never “ seated,” i.c, sloped on the 
foot surface, or “ bevelled,” i.e, sloped on the ground 
surface.'’ As a rule, the nail-holes are what the smitji 
calls too 'fine, i.e. they are too near the outer rim 
of the iron, and to get a hold the shoe has to be 
brought back so that the horn projects over^the iron. 
To obviate this the smith rSmdves the toe with the 
rasp, thus weakening the horn at the very place 
where it ’is required to^be strong., »The shoes are 
‘‘gciieially somewhat too small also, a^d to get the 
nail to take hold they have to be set )>ack* in the 
same way as when the nail-holes are too finp. A 
. native smitfif unless he has been shown how, never 
kpows how to, turn down the point of the nail after 
it has been driven jihrough the hoof to form the 
clench’; he never outs o*ff the superfluous part, but 
*fcurns it round in a ctlrl with the*pincersf and, 
-needless to say, this is exceedingly likely to cause 
brushing. Anoliher greaj fault is his fondness of 
pairing* and slicing away the frog and sole, which he 
wilf have to be stopped in doing. I have seldom 
seen a torse •pricked in shoeing by a native,*but if 
left to themselves thqv nev6r^ bearing Irue, 
.and as a result conis^^ of common occurrence. 
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Of course, such light shoes as those of^native manu- 
facture have not a great let of fivear in ttiein, fi-nd in 
heavy, holding ground would pull off, but on the 
hard level plains o£ India they last, well enough, 
and the native smith, if his faults are known and 
corrected, is not a bad workman after his own lights. 
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Adarwab, varched parley.^ 
Aohabi, a head ro^, ' * 

Akh-ta, a gelding, ^ 

^BAb HAZMIE, indigeetioiit 
pepila, 

Baoh, rein. 

Baqh dorie, leading-rope. 
Bajaba, miUel seed, 

Balti, huehet, • 

Baniah, com-d^er, 

^ Bans, bamboo. 

Bbai, brother^ relative. 

Bhebie. iron ihadkles for horse^s 
legs. 

Bhestib, waier carrier. • 
BiCHALlE, Adding strav^. * 
Buk bund, saddl^ sheet. 
^Burbadah, sawMut. 

^ * * 
^ Chabpot, naiive bedstead. 
Chabbaoh, native o& lamp. # 
Chattib, earthen poL 
CuATJBiiiU fly-whisk. 

Cheil, ta dig up grass. 

' CHiGtfc, ' split^Jtftmbbo windmo 
blind. / 

* CHlOK-NA/mUSSlg. 

Choseb; bran. 

CHUCKm, hand-mUl. 

Ohunna, gram.\ 

CiiUBBAB, dried shorgum etdii 
used for caiUe fodder. 


COBIPOUND, enclosure round an 
Indian house. • 

CuLTEE, the black gram used as 
Itorse food in Madras. 

Dau, a Ml-hthh. 

Dah*na, a double bridle. 

Bast, diarrhcea. * 

Dabtoub, custom^ percentage^ 
perquisites. ^ 

Dhan, tmhusked rice. n * 
Doa nah, grain. 

Bhoob, an Indian grass 07 i 
which horses are fed. 

Bhool, a smaU lather bucket 
used for drawing water, 
Bubzie, a tailor. 

Fabakie, body-f oiler. 

GaAb, carrots. 

Gebun, wheat. 

Ghobba, horse. 

Gbobbis, mare. 

Gudda, donkey^ • 

Gumalo, earthen vessel shaped 
like o^milk pant holding about 
a gallon. • 

Gunna, sugar-cane. ^ 
»^UBDAiN£, horse-rug. 

£[AWAj^«r. 
tidooKBA, a pipe. 

Hubbialie, a species of grass. 
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J*Ai, oaiB. 

Jamp, a B*>raw Boreen, 

Jaru, a broom. • 

Jharan, duster, 

Jhool, cowntry horse clothing 
made out of felt, 

JoNK, leech, 

Jow, barley, 

Kali niqiuk, hlaolc salt, 

Kab wah, a sort of cotton clath, 
K azai, watering or snaffle bridle. 
Khal, linseed cake. 

Khansilla, hood. 

Khasil, green food. 

Khawid, gi^^en food. r 

Khoalie, charcoal. 

Khoi. bundie, a remove in horse 
shoeing. 

Khua, a well. 

Khus khus, 2emon gwisst 
Kicher EE MUTTETt clay. 

Kinch mhal, twitch. 

KuiiM, toorm, weevil, 

Kw-BAIj ^blanket. 

Kublie, manger, 

Kurpm a short iron hoe, used to 
dig l/rcus loith, 

Kutohek, mule. 

Malish, grooming. 

Make, a wooden tent-peg. 
MakiE'Aba, eye-fringe to keep 
off flies. ' 

Maund, 80 lbs. weight, 

Mawa£ laqka, brushing of the 
ftUoeits. 

Missa bhoosa, grain stalks 
crushed in thrashing. 

Moat, pvXse grain. 

Mombooan, dubbing. 

Mote, pulse ^ain, 

Muno, pulse grain. 

Musfi^ leather water-bdg. 
"MvTTiJS^.eafth. 

' Mbzzuma, leather heel-strap. 


Nal, a horseshoe. 

Nal BiEib, a shoeing-smith. 

Naued, a large wiae-rtoulhed 
eafthen vessel^holding several 
gallons. 

Newar, cotton webbing. 

Nxmmuk, salt. 

Nirbick, the €fficia)- pr}ce list. 

Nukta, head stall. 

Numdah, felt pad for pufving 
under a saddle. 


Paite, body-roller.,. 

Pami, water. 

Pechabie, heel ropes. 

Pbeo, nail. 

PUTTEB KE NIMMUK, rcCk sail. 
'Puttie, a roUer bandage. 

*il£T, sand, 

Bj^a, soap nuts. 

Bhal, linseed cake. 

Boll kbbna, to exercise. 

Sabon, soap. 

Sabur, chamots lealh^. 

Ban* a stallion,^ 

Baz, harness. 

Seer, a two-pound weight. 
Bhaloham, tuKiip :' • 

SuFFAiD bhoosa, voheat straw 
thql 1ms been crushed and 
' broken in thrashing. * 

Sum khodna, hoof-picker. 

3 un , tow or heihp, 

Byce, a groom.. 

Tobba, a nqsebag. 

•Tokab, to tnp or stumdle. 

• Tokbib, a bfUkei^ 

Tujlwab, a curved nativh sword. 

Ulsib, linseed. 

ZiN, a saddle. 
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SHAW, VERO. 

t o 

How to Choose a Dog, and How to Select 
a Puppy. With Notes'^ on the ^Peculiarities 
and Characteristics of each Breed. By Vero 
SiiAw, Author of “ The Illustrated Book of 
the Dog,’* late Kennel Editor of the "Field.” 
Crown 8 VO., sewed, u. 6d. 

The Stock Keeper » — The price is within everybody’s means, and 
needless to say the work is not of a pretentious nature. On the 
other hand,' the text ^e^s the promise of the title, and the advice 
that is given is good. Each breed of dog has a chapter to itself, 
which opcil^ with a few introdu/itory remarks of a general nature ; 
then follow the points briefly and plainly ; next come average of 
the pup from six weeks old until ]\e attains maturity. PC couple of 
]iag[cs at the end of the work are devoted to the relation, and a few 
useful hints on buying, feeding, Qnd breeding. Needless to add 
that like all Mr. Veno Chaw’s writings on canine subjects the in- 
formation is founded on practical ex^rience and impaited in easy 
excellent English.” 


NUNN, VETY. CAPT. J. A. 

Notes on Stable Management ^ India and 
the Colonies. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged, with a Glossary. Crown 8 vo., cloth, 3s. 6^. 

CONTENTS. — Food, Water, Air, and Ventilation. 
Grooming, Gear, etc. 

THOMAS, HENRY SULLIVAN, ‘F.L.S. 

The Rod in India: bjeiUg HintfA how to obtain 

Sport, with remarks' on the Natural History of 

Fisfi and their Culture'. By H^ry Sullivan 

Thomas, F.L.S. (Madras Civil Servic^ retired), 

fAhthor of “Tank Ai^ling in India.^»^ Third 

Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth. [/» thf Press, 

# — — — , 

Land and Water , to repdTTor pleasure at home, as well 
as to use as a handbook of exceedCng value to the angler who may 
be already there, or intending to visit India.” . 
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HAYES, CAPT. M. HORACE,. F.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners. An Ulus- 
trated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery, 
writter in simple language. Fifth Edition. TJ?is 
Edition is revised throughout, considerably en- 
larged, and incorporates the substance of the 
Author’s “ Soundness and Age of Hori^s.” Thick 
crown 8vo., buckram, 15J*. 

Saturday Review. — “ Captain ftayes* work is a valuable addition 
to our stable literature ;• and the illustrations, tolerably nunv^rous, 
are excellent beyond the reach of criticism.’* 

.Times. — “A necessary guide for •hofte-owners, especially 
those who are far removed from immediate proibssional assistance.*’ 

Field. — “Of the many popular veterinary books wliich have 
come under our notice, this is certainly one of the most scientific 
and reliable. If some paiiistaking student would give us worlds of 
equal merit to this on the diseases of the other domestic animals, 
we should possess a very complete veterinary library in a very 
^all compass, a 

Ill**strated Sporting attc^I^rameUic News. — “ Simplicity is one of 
the most commendable features in the book. What Chptain Hayes 
has to say he says in pikin terms, and the book is a very useful one 
for everybody who is concemgrl with horses.*’ J j 

• • 9 

Lancet. — “The usefulness of the manual is testified to by 
its popularity, an(|i each ed^ion has given evidence of increasing 
care on the part of the author rendel it more complete and trust- 
^ worthy as a book of reference for amateurs.” 


HAYES, CAPT. M.'H<)RACE, F.R.C.V.S; 
Indian Racing fie.q;iinisceiK6s. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Impl. 3f. 6 d. 
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KAYES, CAPT. M. HORACE, F.RO.V.S. 

T * 

Points of the Horse. A . familiar Trefati*^ on 
Equine Conformation. Second Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. This edition has been thoroughly 
revised and contains numerous additions,, includ- 
ing specially written Chapters on the Breeds of 
English and Foreign Horses. Illustrated by 
20p reproductions of Photographs of Typical 
“Pofnts” and Horses, and 205 Drawings b*y 
J. H. Oswald Bro^'^n. Super-royal 8vo., cloth, 
gilt top, 34X. 

Also a LARGE BAITER El>ITIOX, strictly 
limited to One Mundred and Fifty Copies for England ^ 
and the Colonies, numbered and signed by the Author. 
Demy 4to., art cloth, top edges gilt, uncut, 63s. net. 

, . INlearfy all sold. 


Press Opinions on the Second J^dltion. 

Ttmes^ Feh,^ 1897. — *'The intrinsic value of the book, and high 
professional reputation of its author, should ensure this new edition 
a cordial welcome f^^om Sportsmen apd all lovers of the horse.” * 

Field . — “ A year or two ago we ha<J to speak in terms of praise of’ 
the first edition of this book, and wc welcome the second and more 
complete issue. The first edition ^as out of print in six months, 
but, instead of reprinting it, Capt.' Hayes thought it better to wait 
until he had enough material in hand 'to enable him to make to the* 
second edition those additions and improvementrhehad pfopbsed 
to himself tu add. The result is in every way satisfactory, and in 
this hanl/some book the searcher ^^er sound infbrmaiioti on the 
make and shape of the horse v ill fintl what will be of the utmost 
use to him. Those vtjm have been,jiar who contemplate being 
at no distant date, in the positioii 4 >r judges at horse shovfs, will - 
derive great benefit from a careful peru:>al of Capt. Hayes’s pages.”* 



^ rrij^KUR, SPINK <&• CO.y, CALCUTTA. 5 

HAYES. CAPT, M. HORACE, F.R.C.V.S. 

Illustrated Horeebre*&king:. Second Edition. 
This Edition has been entirely re-written ; the 
amount of the letterpress, more than double^, 
^<f 75 reproductions of Photographs have been 
added. Impl. i6mo., buckram, aix. 

Field , — “It it a characteristic of all Captain H^es’ books 
oa horses that they are eminently practical, a«(l th«i^9!?sent one is 
no exception to the rule. A work which is entitled to high praise 
as being far and away the best rem^ed-out one on breaking under 
a new system we have seei|.*’ 

Veterinary yournal , — “ The work is eminently practical and 
readable.” 


HAYES, CAPT. M. HORACE, F.R.C.y.S. 

Ridinp: : on the .Flat and Across Cou^tpr. 

A Guidc'to Practical Horsiemanship. Impl. j6mo., 
cloth giU., loj'. 6//. 

Times . — “Captain Hay^s*. hints and instructions are useful 
aids, even to experienced ridcis, while for those less accu^omed to 
tiie saddle, )^iis in^tructidfis are simply invaluable.” 

Standard . — ** Captain llay& is n^ot only a mastcr’*of his 
•siibject, but he knows how to aid others in gaining such a mastery 
as may be obtained the stu ^y of a book.” 

Field.-;-^*^ We are not in the least surprised Jhat a third 
edition of this useful and Eminently practical book should lie 
cal let? for. On iormer occasions we w«^e able to speak ^of it 
in terms of commendation, and this edition is worthy of equal 
praise.” ' 

Jyaily's Magasdne . — “ An., emin^Lly optical teacher, w)iose 
theories' are the outcome of e>.|>erience, xlarned not in the study, 

' but on the road, in the hunting fiMd, and on the racecourse. * 



ff'. THACKER *■ CO., LOJVD, 

HAYES, CAPT. M. HORACE} F.R.C.V.S. 

Training^ and Horse Manag:ement in India. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7f. ftd. 

Saturday ReTJtew,--^** A 'useful guide in regard horses anywhere. 
Concise, practical, and portable.*’ * 

Veterinary yournaL — ** We entertain a very high opinion of Cap- 
tain Hayes* book on * Horse Training and Management in India,* and 
are of opi^^n that no better guide could be placed in the hands of 
either amatdtT 'diorsetnan or veterinary surgeon newly arrived ip that 
im{Sortant division of our Empire." 

t 9 

Field , — “We have always been able to commend Captain 
liases* books as being essentially practical and written in under- 
standable language. As trainer, pwner, and rider of horses on the 
flat and over countsy, the author has had a wide experience, ,and 
when to this is ^ded competent veterinary knowledge, iuis deaf 
that Captain Hayes is entitled to attention when he speaks.** 


HAYES, Mrs. Edited by CAPT. M. H. HAYES- * 

The Horsewoman, A Practical Gpide to Side- 
Ss^dle Riding. With 4 Collotypes from In- 
stantaneous Photographs, and 48 Drawings after 
, Photogviphs, by J. H.: Oswald Brown. Square 
8vo., cloth gilt,^«ior. 6/^. ' . 

Times , — “A large amount of |oifiid, practical instruction, very 
judiciously and pleasantly imparted.” 

Field. — “I'his is the first occ^ion on which a practical 
horseman and a practical horsewoman have collaborated in bring- 
ing out a book on riding for ladies. The result is in every way 
A satisfaefery, and, no matter how yzell a lady inay ride*, she will 
gain much valuable informatiph from a perusal of ‘The •Horse* 
woman.* The book i^^Jjappily free from self-laudatory passages.” 

The Queen . — “A most useful practical book on side-saddle, 
riding, which may be read with real interest by all lady riders.** 



7HArA'E/^, APINK: ^ CO., ^CALCUP'/A. 
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MILLER, Cj5.*pdited by CAPT.IVI. H. HAYES. 

Modern* Polo. Praiitical Guide to the Science 
of the Game, Training of Ponies, Rules, etc. By 
Mr. E. D. Miller, late 17 th Eancers. Edited 
by -M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S’. With Sixty-four 
Illustrations from Photographs. Impl. •i 6 moi, 
cloth extra, 12s, 6d, 

.A practicM and exhaustive description o£-flfe Science 
of 4;he *game, duties of players, selection, •breaking, 
trainings and management ot^onies, various breeds of 
ponies in all parts of the world. Polo in India; tnir- 
lingham, ‘Indian, and Ametican Rides^ etc. Beautifully 
illustfiated with sixty- foifir reproductions tof Photographs 
showing the various “points” of the game,, famous 
ponies, players, etc. 

CONTENT^ — Chapter I. First Steps at pfco? — 
Chapter II. Theory and Practice of Polo. — Chapter III. 
Polo Appliances. — Chapter IV. Choosing a Polo Pony. — 
Chapter V. gaining the Polo Pony. — Chapter VI. Polo 
Pony Gear. — Chapter*VII. Polo Pony Management. — 
Chapter VI II. Varies Bretdsof Polo Ponies. — Chapter IX. 
Polo in \lndiaC. — Cnapter X. Polo Pony Breeding. — 
Chapter XI. Vjeter inary Advice to Polo Placers. — ^Apflendix. 
Toumaments, Laws and Bye-Laws,* etc. 


HAYES, CAPT. m/ HORACE, F.r’c.V.S. 

• . • 

Friedberser and Freehner’s Veterinaiy Pa-, 
• thology. Translate&f from the original Gegnan 
of the recently published agpurth Edition, and 
Annotated. \In the press. 
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CO ., LOXDpN . 


FORTHCOMING' WORK! 


Dairy Cows. A Practical Guide in the CAoicc and Man 2 g< 
ment of Dairy Cattle, etc. By Harold Leeney, M.r..C.Vrlf>. 

The Best Breeds of British Stock. Edited by John 
Watson,'«JI.t..s. ^ 

Thacker’s Veterinary Ye|i»* Book. 

Contents, — Events of the Year — Eist of OHicers — Presitlent 
and Council — New Members Qualified during the Year — Privilege? 
of Members — Students who have® passed A and B ’Classes — ^The 
Number of Rejections in England .ind Scotland — A g-eviev of 
all the Veterinary Medical Societies — Digest of Papers Read, with 
Names of Speakers and Extracts — Horse Fairs and Markets — 
Auction Sales and Laws — New Instruments — New Drugs — New 
' Shoes— Posological Tables — Original Articles by well-known 
• Authore, etc. 

It has long been felt that a Veterinary Year Book was needeil 
for use by the large and increasing professign of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and it is hoped that this wojk will meet the necessary 
requirements. • ' 


HAYES, •CAPT.'M. H. 

Friedberger and Freehner's Veterinary Pathology. 

Translated from the original German of the* recently 
published Fourth Edition, and Annotated by Capt. M. H. 
Haves, F.R.C.V.S., Autlior of “ Points of the ^Horse,” 
effc. Royal 8vo., ‘cloth. 


HAYE^ CAPT. 

Stable Management in Eilgland. 


rXlKTKI> BY WILLIAM CLOWKS AND SOKS, LIMITKU, LONDON AND BKCCLKS. 












